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THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE 
PROFESSOR 


CHAPTER  ONE 

The  Dihappeabance  of  the  Pbofessor 

In  the  Himple«t  of  ooonrren.^  the  greatest 
0/  ev,ntn  have  their  be^nning«.  ODe  of  onr 
Aryan  anee«tor«  «onght  a  place  where  the  fl.h- 
ing  wa«  better  and  the  miration  of  race«  be- 
gan. In  an  eqaallj  simple  waj  begins  thm 
account  of  the  rao«t  remarkable  my«tery  of 
the  present  centnry. 

Jo«iah  Hopkins,  professor  of  chemistry  In 
Oraydon  College,  bade  his  wife  good-byT  at 

"o^  '•'?"'"'  '^^  ^'^  "^^"^"^  ^'^^^ 

18,  1908,  and  departed  from   his  home  for 
hi8  laboratory  in  the  college  bnildin- 

bJ"."^  M-*"*'  f"™  ^'  '"'"^  ^'^'^  ™"^"  Wack 
bag  holding  his  loncheon  and  class  papers, 

just  as  he  had  earned  it  on  every  coll^^ 

for  the  last  eighteen  years.    He  went  dTrectly 

to  his  laboratoiy  where  he  received  his  various 

classes  and  lectured  to  them  in  his  accustomed 
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manner.  Nothing  unusual  was  noted  in  his 
demeanour.  He  was  abstracted,  alert,  didactic, 
tolerant,  brusque,  aflfable,  by  turns,  exhibiting 
as  always  contradictory  traits  that  would 
have  occasioned  comment  only  by  the  absence 
of  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  last  class  for  the  day  having  been  dis- 
missed.  Professor  Hopkins  repaired  to  the 
little  room  partitioned  off  from  the  main  lab- 
oratory, where  he  was  wont  to  conduct  his 
private  experiments  and  researches,  leaving 
the  task  of  rearranging  the  apparatus,  chemi- 
cals and  books  used  during  the  day  to  his  as- 
sistant, a  young  woman  named  Ernesta 
Frost,  a  senior  in  the  college,  to  whose  scant 
income  the  small  fee  thus  earned  was  a  most 
welcome  addition. 

In  every  detail  so  far  this  day  was  a  dupli- 
cate of  almost  every  previous  day  in  Josiah 
Hopkins'  life  since  he  had  first  come  to  Gray- 
don  as  instructor  in  chemistry.  But  the 
deadly  sameness  ceased  then  and  there,  mark- 
ing the  eighteenth  of  May  as  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  little  college. 
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No  hint  of  this  was  generally  evident  nntil 
the  next  morning,  when  the  first  chemistry 
class  for  the  day  reported  at  the  laboratory  at 
nine  o'clock.  The  door  was  locked.  This  was 
unnsnal,  unheard  of.  Ernesta  Frost  should 
I  have  been  there  some  time  before  this  hour, 

to  prepare  the  laboratory  for  the  day.  On  the 
closed  door  a  note  was  pinned.  It  was  in  a 
scrawly  hand,  not  at  all  like  the  neat  chirog- 
raphy  of  the  professor,  and  merely  stated 
that  Professor  Hopkins  had  been  called  away 
unexpectedly.  "^ 

The  astonishment  created  by  this  simple 
announcement  can   scarcely   be  realised  by 
those  unacquainted  with  Professor  Hopkins. 
Never  before,  in  his  professional  career,  had 
he  lost  a  college  day.     That  he  had  not  ex- 
pected  to  miss  this  one  was  plain  from  the 
unusual  care  with  which  he  had  arranged  for 
the  day's  class  work  on  the  previous  after- 
noon.    What,  then,  could  have  called  him 
away  so  unexpectedly?     It  must  have  been 
something  that  he  had  failed  utterly  to  antici- 
pate,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  some- 
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body.  But  had  he  done  so?  Perhaps  to  Er- 
nesta  Frost.  One  of  the  stadents  recalled 
that,  on  returning  to  the  laboratory  at  dusk, 
the  evening  before,  he  had  found  Professor 
Flopljins  and  Emesta  still  there,  standing 
with  their  backs  to  the  door,  in  a  further 
corner  of  the  room,  intent,  apparently,  on  the 
perusal  of  some  papers.  They  had  noticed 
neither  the  student's  entrance  nor  departure. 
If  Professor  Hopkins  knew  at  that  hour  of 
circumstances  necessitating  his  going  away, 
doubtless  he  had  told  Ernesta  all  about  it. 
Yes,  she  would  be  able  to  elucidate  matters. 

The  crowd  of  waiting  students  about  the 
laboratory  door  grew  larger.  The  Dean,  ob- 
serving this,  came  himself  to  see  what  was 
occasioning  the  caucus.  They  showed  him  the 
closed  door  and  the  scrawly  note.  The  Dean 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  surprise  at  the 
contents  of  the  note.  Professor  Hopkins 
called  away?  He  had  received  no  notification 
of  the  fact.  Professor  Snyder  passed.  To 
him  the  Dean  turned  for  a  possible  explana- 
tion.   Had  Professor  Hopkins  said  anything 
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to  bim  abont  goinsr  away?  Xo.  Professor  Sny. 
der  harried  on  fo  hi*  rrx,m,  and  Dr.  Fischer 
and  Proff^or  Rine  came  through  the  hall 
When  the  D-an  «topp..<i  them  and  a«ked  them 
if  thej  had  been  in  eommnnication  with  Pro- 
fessor  Jlopkins  ronreminj?  his  mysterious  de- 
partnre  from  Orayrlon,  they  shook  their  heads 
and  looked  at  eaeh  of  her  strangely.  Young 
Prof««or  Gordon  was  the  next  to  be  cat^ 
chjsed. 

"  Why,  no,  sir,"  he  said.    «  Professor  Hop. 
kins  sa,d  nothing  to  me.    Ha^e  yon  inqnired 
-I    mean-maybe    Professor    Rice    or    Dr 
Fischer  would  know.' 

"I  have  already  a.s.ed  them,"  said  the 
Dean  «  They  have  told  me  they  knew  noth- 
ing  about  it.  WTiy,  may  I  ask,  do  you  think 
they  should  know?" 

Professor  Gordon  mumbled  something  in 
reply,  and  walked  away,  blushing  and  hang, 
ing  his  head.  "Odd,  very  odd,"  thought  the 
Dean. 

In  the  meantime  a  messenger  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Hopkins  residence.     He  re- 
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turned  with  the  news  that^  although  he  had 
rung  the  bell  leveral  times,  and  was  sure  that 
he  had  seen  Mrs.  Hopkins  through  the  our- 
tains,  he  could  obtain  no  answer  to  his 
signals. 

Another  messenger  was  hurried  to  the  house 
where  Ernesta  Frost  boarded.  Pending  his 
return,  the  Dean  ordered  all  the  students  to 
other  classes,  and  stood  alone  bj  the  labora- 
tory door.  Surprise  at  Professor  Hopkins' 
mysterious  departure,  injured  dignity  that  he 
had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and 
anger  that  one  so  trusted  should  have  upset 
matters  in  this  manner,  were  the  feelings  that 
controlled  him.  The  idea  of  any  professor 
going  away  and  leaving  no  message  but  a  note 
pinned  on  his  laboratory  door  I  Under  any 
circumstances  he  should  have  written  a  note, 
ej  plaining  matters  to  his  Dean !  Suddenly  it 
struck  the  Dean  that  the  note  was  not  in 
Professor  Hopkins'  handwriting  at  all.  He 
scrutinised  it  at  close  range,  critically.  No, 
there  was  no  mistake;  he  knew  Professor 
Hopkins'  writing  too  well    to    be    deceived. 
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Who,  then,  had  written  the  note?  The  Dean 
ntterefl  an  f-xriamation.  That  acmirlj,  hnr- 
rl«l,  carelfHH  hand!  Ym.;  no;  je»i!  It  wan 
the  penmanHhip  of  the  Greek  pmfeiwor,  8nj. 
der!  Yet  Hnjder,  If  he  had  written  the  note, 
mnMt  have  been  told  by  fJopkina  that  the  lat- 
ter  wan  goin»  away!  And  he  had  denied  that 
he  knew  anything  about  It.  How  wa«  th»«? 
And  why  had  Gordon  suggested  that  Snyier 
might  know 

The  Dean  tomed  sharply  on  hla  heel  with 
the  Intention  of  confronting  Snyder  with  thia 
sudden  development.  He  found  himself  face 
to  fpce  with  a  stranger,  a  tall  man,  with  a 
heavy  moustache  and  a  square  jaw.  He  looked 
at  the  Dean  through  a  pair  of  steely  blue  eyes, 
and  did  not  seem  at  all  embarra-ssed  by  the 
sudden  encounter,  though  the  Dean  was  com- 
pletely  taken  back. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  air,*-  said  the  stran- 
ger  calmly;  "bit  are  you  Professor  Hop- 
kins? "  ^ 

"Xo,"  said  the  Dean  confusedly,  « I  am 
not.    Did  you  wish  to  see  him?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  stranger.  "Can  you  tell 
me  where  to  find  him?  " 

The  Dean  was  about  to  exclaim,  "That's 
exactly  what  I  would  like  to  know!"  but  he 
contented  himself  with  saying: 

"Professor  Hopkins  is— he  has  been 
called  away  unexpectedly." 

«  Out  of  town?  " 

"  Eiv- yes— out  of  town,"  asserted  the  Dean. 
"Is  there— can  I— was  it  personal  busi- 
ness?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger;  "  I  wished  to  see 
him  about  some  books  he  was  thinking  of  buy- 
ing. If  you  could  tell  me  when  he  is  expected 
back " 

"  No,"  said  the  Dean,  trying  to  conceal  his 
embarrassment,  "no,  I  don't  think  I  could 
— exactly." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  somebody  who  could?  " 
"  Well,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  don't "  then, 

with   a  sudden   thought:   "You   might   ask 

Professor  Snyder." 
"Snyder?"    the    stranger    repeated    the 

name.    "  Where  is  he?  " 
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To  direct  the  stranger  to  Professor  Snyder's 
room,  the  f  aan  stepped  out  of  the  alcoye  by 
the  laboratory  dcor  and  pointed  down  the  long 
hall  of  the  college  building.  The  stranger 
thanked  him,  hoped  that  he  had  not  given  him 
too  much  trouble,  and  went  toward  Snyder's 
room.  The  Dean  turned  again  to  the  labora- 
tory door  and  raised  his  hand  to  take  down 
the  note.  His  idea  was  to  compare  it  with 
some  specimens  of  Professor  Snyder's  hand- 
writing  in  his  possession. 

His  hand  went  forward,  stopped,  and  the 
fingers  spread  out  straight  and  stiff  in  a  ges- 
ture of  bewilderment.  The  note  was  not  there! 
The  Dean  stared  at  the  door.  Footsteps  ap- 
proached  rapidly.    He  turned  to  see  if  it  could 
be  the  stranger  coming  back;  he  would  de- 
mand the  return  of  the  note,  which  he  had  no 
doubt  the  stranger  had  plucked  from  the  door. 
But  instead  of  the  stranger  it  was  the  mes- 
senger who  had  been  sent  to  Ernesta  Frost's 
boarding-house.    Breathless,  he  gasped: 

"Ernesta— not  there!     Bed  not  slept  in! 
Gone!" 
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An  apoplectic  flush  suffused  the  Dean's 
face.  He  choked.  As  a  realisation  of  what 
this  new  tidings  meant  came  over  him,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
The  scandal  must  be  suppressed;  at  least  for 
the  present  He  grasped  the  panting  student 
by  the  wrist  and  dragged  him  along  the  hall 
toward  his  office.  Once  within  the  room,  he 
closed  and  locked  the  door;  then  fell  speech- 
less  into  his  chair. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
The  Black  Bag's  Contents 

The  Hopkinses  lived  in  a  roomy  old  house 
that  stood  far  back  among  the  trees  on  the 
main  street  of  Graydon.  It  was  a  methodical 
household.  Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
Mrs.  Hopkins  set  her  husband's  breakfast  be- 
fore him.  At  8.41,  every  college  day,  he  left 
the  house. 

In  the  afternoons,  when   his  day's  class 
work  was  done,  the  professor  was  accustomed 
to  spend  some  time  in  his  laboratory,  making 
experiments  the  result  of  which  was  recorded 
from  time  to  time  in  various  scientific  quar- 
terlies of  dignified  and  learned  dulness.     In 
the  evenings,  after  supper,  he  was  wont  to 
withdraw  into  his  study,  there  to  ponder,  far 
into  the  night,  over  books  on  chemistry,  metal- 
lurgy and  mineralogy. 
It  was  generally  known  that  Mrs.  Hopkins 
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had  little  sympathy  with  her  hnsband's  life 
work     But  their  home  life,  in  its  way,  was 
entirely  happy.     Every  morning,  before  the 
professor  was  up,  Mrs.  Hopkins  brushed  his 
clothes  and  laid  out  a  clean  collar  for  him. 
On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  she  put  the  but- 
tons m  a  fresh  shirt     Such  duties  as  these 
she  considered  her  life's  mission,  and  she  en- 
joyed them  fully  as  much  as  the  professor  did 
his  scientific  experiments.    Each  month  when 
he  drew  his  salary  he  gave  it  to  her.    She  kept 
what  she  needed  for  current  expenses  and  de- 
posited  the  rest  in  the  village  bank  to  their 
joint  account    They  entertained  nobody  ex- 
cept other  professors  and  other  professors^ 
wiv^,  and  went  nowhere  except  occasionally 
to  these  friends'  houses. 

But  a  cloud  had  been  forming  in  their  little 
Sky,  though  it  was  apparent  to  the  eyes  of 
Mrs  Hopkins  alone.  For  a  month  previous 
to  the  professor's  strange  disappearance  she 
had  noted  a  peculiarity  in  his  actions.  One 
night,  after  he  had  remained  up  later  than 
usual,  he  had  tossed  in  his  sleep  and  muttered 
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a  great  deal.  She  ascribed  it  to  malaria  and 
for  a  few  days  made  him  take  boneset  tea  and 
quinine.  As  these  homemade  remedies  had 
no  appreciable  effect,  she  put  it  down  to  nerv- 
ousness and  sighed  to  think  that  he  would 
not  take  a  rest. 

The  professor's  habits  grew  more  and  more 
irregular.  He  stayed  up  later  each  night;  he 
frequently  missed  his  meals,  failing  to  return 
from  college  in  time  for  his  supper  on  three 
occasions.  Remonstrated  with,  he  grew  petu- 
lant, and  took  to  returning  to  his  laboratory 
in  the  evenings,  sometimes  remaining  there  as 
late  as  midnight.  He  told  his  wife  that  he 
was  conducting  an  important  series  of  experi- 
ments  for  which  he  could  find  no  time  in  the 
afternoons. 

A  man  who,  in  eighteen  years  of  married 
life,  has  never  been  detected  in  a  lie  to  his  wife 
can  tell  her  almost  anything  and  have  her 
believe  it.  Years  of  good  behaviour  place  a 
husband  on  a  pedestal  from  which  the  worst 
of  appearances  cannot  displace  him.  Yet  no 
pedestal   is   built   upon   a   foundation   firm 
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enongh  to  withstand   the  terrible   force  of 
woman's  gossip! 

One  afternoon  the  wife  of  Professor  Snyder 
dropped  m  to  see  Mrs.  Hopkins.  They  ran 
the  gamut  of  calling  conversation.  The  nine- 
teen faculty  families  were  discussed  and  dis- 
sected.    Still  Mrs.  Snyder  lingered. 

"Professor  Hopkins  has  not  been  looking 
well  lately,"  she  ventured,  after  a  pause  in 
the  conTereation. 

Prom  the  prolonging  of  her  callert  stay 
Mrs.  Hopkms  was  sure  that  she  had  come  with 
some  particular  object.  Instinctively  she  felt 
that  this  was  about  to  be  revealed,  but  she 
was  sufficiently  circumspect  not  to  manifest 
My^nndue  interest    So  she  repUed  indifler- 

Perhaps  he  »  working  a  little  too  hard,  but 
he  will  not  listen  to  me." 

At  first  Mrs.  Snyder  made  no  reply  A 
sconifnl  smile  curled  her  lips.  She  r^  and 
walked  toward  the  door.    Not  until  she  stood 
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on  the  threshold  did  she  speak.     Then  she 
said  decisively : 

"Yes,  we  have  been  talking  of  that  He 
spends  most  of  his  evenings  at  his  laboratory, 
doesn't  he?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
"He  is  conducting  some  important  experi- 
me'^^n." 

"So  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Snyder. 
"Very  important!  And  very  scientific!"  She 
paused  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  shot  upon 
Mrs  Hopkins,  and  enjoyed  seeing  her  wince. 
Then  she  continued: 

"  And  I  believe  very  interesting!  In  fact,  I 
think  they  wduld  interest  you  especially!" 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand!" 

"I  mean— and  say  it  not  as  a  trouble- 
maker, but  as  your  best  friend— I  would  make 
it  a  point  to  find  out  just  what  these  experi- 
ments were  and  who  spends  the  evenings  with 
the  professor  while  he  is  making  them ! " 

Before  the  distressed  wife  could  rally  to 
her    husband's    defence,    Mrs.    Snyder,    her 
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deadly  shot  deliyered,  had  gone,  leaving  her 
alone  to  face  a  situation  absolutely  novel  to 
her.  Her  first  thought  was  one  of  amuse- 
ment at  the  absurdity  that  Josiah  Hopkins 
could  be  guilty  of  deceit.  Her  next  thought 
was  one  of  indignation  that  Mrs.  Snyder 
could  dare  to  make  such  an  insinuation.  If 
Profewor  Hopkins  had  arrived  at  that  mo- 
ment  he  could  have  reassured  his  wife,  and 
the  third  thought  never  would  have  come. 
But,  alas !    It  did  come. 

His  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  last  few 
weeks!  His  absence  from  home  every  even- 
ing! His  abstraction!  His  petulance!  Sci- 
entific experiments  had  never  before  aflfccted 
him  thus.  There  must  be  something  wrong. 
The  troubled  woman  made  a  brave  struggle 
to  drive  these  thoughts  out  of  her  mind.  She 
prepared  supper,  and  decided  while  doing  this 
that  Mrs.  Snyder  was  a  gossiping  trouble- 
maker.   As  though  her  Josiah— poor,  patient, 

shabby  Josiah— could  be  guilty  of pooh! 

Nevertheless,  she  was  determined  to  watch 
him  closely. 
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It  was  Saturday  evening;  the  ppofessor 
should  be  home  early  on  a  Saturday.  But  the 
afternoon  passed,  it  came  six  o'clock,  the  sup- 
per  hour,  and  he  was  not  at  home.  When  he 
finally  arrived  it  was  evident  from  his  manner 
that  he  was  greatly  excited  over  something. 
He  barely  spoke  to  his  wife  or  noticed  the 
children  during  the  meal,  and  when  he  had 
bolted  it,  he  went  directly  to  his  study,  where 
he  remained  until  long  after  his  wife  had 
retired. 

On  Sunday  morning  Professor  Hopkins  ac- 
companied his  family  to  church;  but  the 
same  abstraction  he  recently  had  observed  all 
the  time  possessed  him,  and  he  hardly  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  where  he  was.  In  the  after- 
noon he  put  on  his  hat,  saying  that  he  must 
go  to  the  laboratory,  and  though  he  returned 
in  time  for  tea  his  actions  were  in  no  wise 
different  from  the  previous  day. 

That  night  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  his 
wife  listened  to  her  husband's  laboured  breath- 
ing. She  made  sure  that  he  slept  soundly, 
then  she  slipped  quietly  out  of  bed,  picked  up 
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a  candle,  and  crept  Into  the  hall,  carefully 
closing  the  door  behind  her.   Guiding  her  way 
by  the  dim  light,  she  moved  softly  down  the 
stairs  into  the  professor's  study.    8he  gave  a 
little  cry  of  satisfaction  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
black  bag,  in  which  he  always  kept  hfs  papers, 
lying  on  his  desk,     -.'hough  on  six  days  In  tlie 
week  she  was  accustomed  to  put  his  luncheon 
in  his  bag,  she  had  never  before  l)ocn  suffl- 
ciently  curious  to  examine  its  contents.  Now, 
however,  she  upset  the  shabby  receptacle,  and 
began  a  systematic  inspection  of  what  it  held. 
There  were  some  sheets  of  foolscap  care- 
tvUy  folded.     She  recognised  these  from  their 
external  appearance  as  examination  papers, 
and  put  them  aside  as  not  worth  farther  scru- 
tiny.   There  were  viny  emflller  bits  of  paper, 
some  crumpled,  covered  with  the  letters  and 
figures  of  chemical  formuL-r.  Though  familiar 
with  the  appearance,  if  not  the  meaning,  or 
these,  she  went  over  them  one  by  one. 

We  can  always  find  that  which  we  dread. 
Mrs.  Hopkins'  search  was  rewarded.  Hardly 
believing  her  eyes  she  held  one  crumpled  slip 
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nnder  the  flickering  rajg  of  the  candle,  her 

hand  trembling  so  that  she  could  scarcely  hold 

the  paper  still  enough  to  read  it.     But  she 

did  read  It,  and  it  said : 

"  Satubdat. 
"Dear  Profeator  Hopkina: 

"lun  ready  to  go  wheroTer  you  wish.  Have  no  fear  that 
I  will  give  a  hint  of  your  plana  to  anybody.  You  may 
rely  on  me  abaolutely. 

Stunned  by  her  discovery,  Mrs.  Hopkins 
reeled  and  fell  against  the  desk,  upsetting  the 
candle,  which  rolled  to  the  floor  and  was  ex- 
tinguished. Then,  in  the  dark,  she  groped  her 
way  to  the  door  and  crept  noiselessly  upstairs 
to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
Enteb  Detective  Sullivan 

Probably  there  were  not  ten  persons  in 
Graydon  who  could  not  have  enlightened  Mrs. 
Hopkins  as  to  the  identity  of  "  Ernesta."  No 
all-conquering  footuall  eleven  or  speedy  crew 
has  yet  brought  such  fame  to  this  ancient  col- 
lege as  to  swell  its  roll  of  students  to  large 
proportions.  Even  an  inconspicuous  freshman 
is  easily  identified  by  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  villagers,  and  Ernesta  Frost  was  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  coi  licuous  students. 
That  Graydon  is  a  co-educational  institution 
has  already  been  inferred.  That  is  the  only 
modem  departure  it  has  ^ver  made.  The  ad- 
mission of  young  women  to  its  benefits  being 
comparatively  a  recent  innovation,  their  pres- 
ence in  Graydon  has  not  yet  lost  its  novelty, 
and  each  of  the  feminine  students  stands  out 
strongly  marked  and  commented  upon  by  the 
population. 

IT 
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But  Mrs.  Hopkins  herself,  thoroughly  con- 
sistent in  her  lack  of  interest  in  matters  edu- 
cational, never  had  paid  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  her  husband's  classes. 
As  the  sleepless  hours  wore  on  she  mentally 
enumerated  the  people  she  knew  in  the  vil- 
lage; but  though  she  tabulated  them  all, 
there  was  none  among  them  bearing  the  name 
of  Ernesta.  Thus,  by  the  simple  process  of 
elimination,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  Ernesta  were  not  a  villager,  she  must  be  a 
student  of  the  college.  This  point  settled,  her 
mind  reverted  wrath  fully  to  the  contents  of 
the  incriminating  note.  Though  she  had  read 
it  but  once  in  the  candle  light,  every  word 
had  burned  itself  into  her  memory. 

"  Dear  Professor  Hopkins  " — even  the  sim- 
ple and  customary  "  dear  "  stirred  her  anger. 
Not  that  she  herself  often  used  the  word,  for 
ordinarily  she  spoke  to  and  about  her  husband 
by  his  academic  title.  The  "  dear  Josiah  "  of 
her  courtship  was  so  long  ago  as  to  be  almost 
forgotten.  Perhaps  its  very  disuse  by  herself 
made  the  fact  of  its  being  employed  by  an- 
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other   seem    like    an    infringement    of    her 
marital  rights. 

As  to  the  body  of  the  note,  what  conid  it 
mean  except  that  the  girl  and  Professor  Hop- 
kins were  preparing  to  elope!  As  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins  came  to  this  conclusion  she  could 
scarcely  restrain  herself  from  awakening  her 
husband  and  shouting  into  his  astonished 
ear  that  she  had  just  discovered  his  guilty 
secret. 

The  note  was  dated  Saturday.  This  was 
Sunday  night.  Evidently  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  guilty  pair  would  try  to  get  away— 
if  unmolested.  She  must  see  to  it  that  her 
husband  was  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to 
escape  from  Graydon. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
grim  satisfaction  as  she  thought  of  what  she 
would  do  to  Ernesta  as  soon  as  she  could  find 
and  expose  her.  With  savage  joy  she  mentally 
created  an  Ernesta,  the  sort  of  Ernesta  she 
would  have  the  most  pleasure  in  destroying— 
an  Ernesta  of  the  clinging  variety,  with  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair.    Jealous  women  always 
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invent  a  blond  villainess,  and  in  this  case 
Mrs.  Hoplcins  was  correct  in  her  surmise  that 
Ernesta  was  fair-hued  and  blue  of  eye.  With 
the  determination  of  seeking  out  this  skirted 
usurper  of  her  matrimonial  throne,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins dropped  off  to  sleep  shortly  before  rising 
time,  with  a  plan  already  formed  of  bringing 
her  husband  to  book. 

If  the  professor's  mind  had  not  been  ad- 
sorbed with  other  thoughts,  he  might  have 
noticed  that  his  wife  was  strangely  silent  at 
breakfast,  that  Monday  morning.  He  would 
have  observed,  also,' that  she  watched  him 
with  an  unusual  interest.  She,  in  her  turn, 
wondered  at  his  apparent  calmness.  He  must 
be  a  scoundrel  of  even  deeper  dye  than  she  had 
imagined,  to  betray  not  even  the  slightest 
sign  of  his  perfidy.  She  endeavoured  to  trap 
him  into  exposing  himself. 

"  Professor,"  she  said,  with  a  herculean  ef- 
fort against  exhibiting  her  excitement,  "col- 
lege is  nearly  over,  and  I've  been  thinking  if 
we  couldn't  have  your  sister  down  here  for 
Commencement;  that  is,  if " 
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Her  husband  noticed  the  pause,  as  she 
hoped  he  would,  and  asked: 

"  If  what?  " 

"  If— if  you  want  to,"  fiiiished  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins weakly.  What  she  meant  to  imply  was, 
"  If  you  are  going  to  be  with  us,"  but  her  hus- 
band's air  of  innocence  proved  that  he  had  not 
caught  her  meaning. 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied,  "  suppose  you  in- 
vite her." 

His  words  and  tone  were  innocent  enough, 
yet  at  the  same  time  she  inferred  that  it  was 
an  assumed  innocence. 

Professor  Hopkins  left  the  house  as  usual, 
carrying  his  black  bag,  in  which  his  wife  had 
placed  his  luncheon.  Almost  tearfully  she 
wondered,  as  she  put  it  in  the  bag,  wrapped 
in  a  napkin,  whether  she  would  have  many 
more  opportunities  to  do  this  little  kindness 
for  her  re'^^eant  spouse!  The  note  from  Er- 
nesta  and  all  the  other  papers  belonging  in 
the  bag  she  had  replaced  with  care;  she  would 
give  him  no  hint  that  she  had  learned  of  his 
treachery.    Then,  when  she  saw  him  go  down 
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the  path  and  disappear  from  view  np  the 
street,  she  wondered  if  he  could  really  be  as 
bad  as  appearances  indicated.  She  gazed  at 
the  receding  figure,  with  its  slow,  almost 
plaintive  shuffle,  its  bent  head  and  studious 
air,  and  almost  doubted  the  evidence  she  had 
already  accumulated. 

But  she  turned  from  the  window  resolutely, 
and  ran  into  the  dining-room.  On  the  shelves 
of  the  cupboard  were  newspapers,  carefully 
preserved  for  this  purpose.  In  an  old  Boston 
newspaper  on  the  second  shelf  she  had  noted, 
weeks  before  (and  merdy  by  accident,  with 
no  thought  of  ever  having  occasion  to  remem- 
ber  it),  an  advertisement  which  read: 

WATCH  YOUR  HUSBAND  f-AUen's  Detectlre  Agen- 
•io  funii.h  PROOF.  Skilled  detectives  at  your  in.t.nt 
disposal.  Confidences  stricUy  preserved.  Prompt  response 
to  letters  and  telegrams. 


To  transcribe  to  paper  the  telegram  which 
Mra  Hopkins  had  already  mentally  composed 
was  a  minute's  work.  Then  she  threw  her 
hat  upon  her  head  and  hurried  to  the  tele- 
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graph  office.  On  the  telegraph  operator  she 
enjoined  strict  silence,  and  left  him  wonder- 
ing at  the  strange  message  which  she  left  with 
him.  The  receipt  of  this  message  in  Boston, 
a  few  minutes  later,  resulted  in  Detective 
Philip  Sullivan's  jamming  a  few  necessaries 
into  a  valise  and  hastening  to  catch  the  first 
train  connecting  with  Graydon. 

The  telegram  sent,  Mrs.  Hopkins  mechanic- 
ally turned  her  steps  toward  the  college,  bent 
on  the  annihilation  of  Ernesta.  Soon,  how- 
ever, discretion  overtook  her,  and  she  decided 
to  postpone  her  rival's  destruction  until  later; 
perhaps  until  the  detective  should  have  ar- 
rived  from  Boston  and  secured  facts  for  her 
that  she  considered  were  necessary  to  make 
the  chain  of  evidence  complete. 

All  day  the  unhappy  wife  attended  to  her 
household  duties,  and  the  professor's  supper 
was  ready  on  time.  But  he  was  late,  and  a 
dreadful  foreboding  came  over  her.  He  was 
not  coming  home  at  all.  This  was  the  night 
selected  for  his  departure  with  Ernesta. 

At  half  past  seven  she  could  stand  the  sus- 
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pense  no  lonsrer.    She  put  the  children  to  bed 
and,  as  soon  as  she  made  sure  that  they  were 
asleep,  she  slipped  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
hurried  out  toward  the  college.    The  buildin- 
was  m  darkness.   The  light  she  had  half  hoped 
to  fli  d  in  the  laboratory  window  was  not  there. 
She  tried  the  front  door  of  the  building     It 
was  locked.     She  stood  there  for  a  moment 
debating  what  she  ought  to  do  next.    Should 
she  arouse  the  village  and  tell  everyone  that 
her  husband  had  deserted  her?  The  distracted 
woman  had  no  longer   any   doubt   that   she 
was  too  late,  and  that  Professor  Hopkins  had 
fled. 

In  her  terror  and  loneliness  she  suddenly 
thought  of  her  children.  Her  poor,  father- 
less, deserted  little  children!  She  turned  and 
fled  blindly  home,  trembling  in  every  limb 

Moaning  with  the  sense  of  desolation,  she 
entered  the  little  house,  now  so  changed  in  a 
few  hours,  and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in 
the  parlour,  where  she  burst  into  sobs.  She 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  steps  on  the 
gravel  path.    Through  force  of  habit  she  went 
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to  open  the  door,  believing  that  it  was  her 
husband.  Ordinarily  she  would  have  greeted 
him  at  such  an  hi  ur  with  a  frown  for  his 
lateness;  now  she  was  ready  to  welcome  him 
with  an  embrace,  for,  after  all,  the  fear  that 
he  had  gone  away  would  be  allayed. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  not 
the  professor,  then.  Who  could  it  be?  An- 
other knock.  Why  did  not  the  person  ring 
the  bell?  A  third  knock,  and  she  mustered 
up  courage  enough  to  ask  who  was  there. 

"Is   this   where    Mrs.    Margaret   Hopkins 
lives?  "  a  strange  voice  called  from  without. 
This  was  the  name  she  had  signed  to  the  tele- 
gram.   It  must  be  the  detective.    She  opened 
the  door  to  find  a  tall  man,  square-jawed, 
heavy-moustached,  standing    on    the    porch. 
With  a  woman's  intuition  she  knew  him  for 
what  he  was,  and  asked  him  to  step  in. 
He  handed  her  his  card,  and  said  : 
« I  have  come  in  response  to  your  telegram." 
"Yes,"    faltered    Mrs.    Hopkins,  «I  tele- 
graphed you.     Won't  you  be  seated?  "     She 
showed  Mr.  Sullivan  into  the  parlour,  noting, 
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as  Bhe  did  so,  how  eagerly  he  scanned  every 
detail  of  the  room. 

Hi8  eyes  seemed  to  rest  on  a  photograph  of 
her  husband,  which  hung  above  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"  Mr.  Hopkins?  "  he  asked  quietly. 
"Professor  Hopkins,"  she  corrected  him. 
'*  Please  sit  down." 

Detective     Sullivan,     however,     remained 
standing,  and  his  gaze  wandered  continually 
about  the  room.    Mrs.  Hopkins  began  to  grow 
nervous.    What  if  the  professor  should  return 
and  find  him  here! 
«  You— you  came  promptly,"  she  ventured. 
"  Yes,"  said  Detective  Sullivan,  standing  by 
the  mantel  and  examining  a  group  picture  of 
Professor  Hopkins  and  his  chemistry  classes, 
which  stood  beside  the  clock.    As  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins watched  him  he  took  the  photograph  in 
his  hand  and  turned  it  over  to  look  at  the 
back  of  it,  which  he  seemed  to  be  studying. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said : 

"  You  said  the  case  was  urgent    May  I  ask 
what  it  is?  " 
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"My  huiband,"  said  Mm.  nopklna,  dashing 
into  the  hideous  businoss  pmipitately,  «  my 
husband  has  elopo<l!"  Detective  Sullivan 
looked  at  the  photofrraph  of  the  profpssor  on 
the  wall,  and  started.  A  look  of  incredulity 
seemed  to  mark  his  face.  3Irs.  Hopkins,  ob- 
serving this,  continued: 

"Yes,  eloped  with  a  girl  named  Ernesta!" 
And  then,  the  gate  being  opened,  the  bitter 
flood  of  words  gushed  forth.  All  the  harsh 
things  she  had  been  imagining  about  Ernesta 
now  found  expression.  She  was  beginning  a 
tirade  against  her  supposed  rival  when  the 
detective  interposed. 

"Don't    get    excited,    madam,"     he    said 
calmly.    "  When  did  they  go?  " 
"To-night!"  she  sobbed. 
"To-night?     And   you   sent  the   telegram 
this   morning!    Then   you   knew   they   were 
going?  " 

"  I  thought  so-I  didn't  know.      I   found 
thG  note  the  woman  -vrote  to  my  husband 
last  nl^ht." 

"What  did  the  note  say?" 
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**  I— I  haven't  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Hopkins,  bit- 
terly, as  she  blamed  herself  for  her  stupidity 
in  returning  the  piece  of  damning  evidence 
to  her  husband's  bag.    « I  put  it  back  in  my 
husband's  satchel  fop  fear  he'd  find  out  I 
knew  about  it." 
"  Humph !    Where's  the  bag  now?  '* 
"With  him,  wherever  he  is.    He  goes  no- 
where without  it." 
"What  did  the  note  say?" 
Mrs.  Hopkins  repeated  it  word  for  word. 
«  Who  is  Ernesta?  "  the  detective  asked,  as 
she  finished,  with  a  sob. 

"  Who  is  Ernesta?  "  snapped  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
"  If  I  knew,  if  I  knew  anything  about  the 
whole  case,  do  you  suppose  I'd  have  sent  for 
a  detective?  I  want  you  to  find  out  who  she  is, 
how  long  this  has  been  going  on,  where 
they've  gone — everything." 

"Calm  yourself,  madam,"  said  the  detec- 
tive. "  I  imagine  I  can  locate  them.  But  be- 
fore I  go  any  further  I— ahem !  It  is  custom- 
ary with  us,  with  clients  whom  we  don't 
know,  to  insist  on  a  fee  in  advance." 
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"How  much  do  you  want?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

"  In  view  of  the  few  clues  we  have  to  work 
upon,"  said  the  detective  in  his  most  impres- 
sive professional  manner,  "we  shall  have  to 
ask  a  preliminary  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  gasped.  A  hundred  dollars 
is  no  mean  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
exchequer  of  a  small-college  professor.  But 
she  hardly  hesitated.  She  had  determined  on 
her  course,  regardless  of  expense. 

"  I  haven't  that  amount  in  the  house,"  she 
said,  "but  I'll  get  it  from  the  bank  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.'* 

"  That  will  be  quite  satisfactory,"  said  Sul- 
livan. «  Now,  I  shall  have  to  get  a  few  points 
to  help  me."  So  he  set  about  catechising  Mrs. 
Hopkins  till  she  had  told  him  how  long  ago 
she  and  the  professor  were  married,  his  hab- 
its, the  circumstances  of  the  late  nights  in  the 
laboratory — everything. 

"  And  this  is  the  professor,"  he  said,  point- 
ing at  the  group  photograph,  which  he  was 
studying   carefully.     The    picture  showed  a 
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middle-aged,  scholarly  looking  man  in  a  torn 
coat— his  classroom  uniform— a  pair  of 
spectacles  resting  on  a  high,  bald  forehead,  a 
black  beard  plentifully  sprinkled  with  grey. 
It  was  hardly  the  type  of  a  Lothario,  and  Sul- 
livan could  not  refrain  from  suggesting  the 
fact 

"Are  you  quite  sure  your  husband  has 
eloped?  "  he  again  asked  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

"What  else?"  she  asked.  "Everything 
points  that  way.  The  note  signed  Er- 
nesta " 

"  Emesta?  Was  that  all  the  name  signed  to 
the  note?  "  He  was  turning  the  photograph 
over  again  and  examining  the  back,  which 
seemed  to  interest  him  greatly. 

"  That  was  all,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  shaking 
her  head.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find 
out  who  she  is." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,"  said  the  detec- 
tive quietly,  as  he  replaced  the  photograph 
on  the  mantelpiece.  «  Her  name  is  Ernesta 
Frost  She  is  one  of  your  husband's  pupils,  a 
tall,  slight  girl " 
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"Blonde!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

"  You  know  her?  " 

"  No;  but  I  knew  I  was  right.    Go  on." 

"  She  is  a  blonde,"  continued  Sullivan,  « I 
think  about  twenty-two  years  old.  Rather 
—yes,  very— good  looking.  In  fact,  I  may 
say,  the  most  attractive  of  the  profesBor's 
pupils." 

"Don't,  don't,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
intolerant  of  the  detective's  praise  of  her 
rival.  "You  are  very  wonderful  at  finding 
things  out!" 

"  I  keep  my  eyes  open,"  said  the  detective, 
"  that's  all."  He  cast  another  look  at  the 
photograph,  and  taking  his  hat  went  to  the 
door,  where  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob.  « Now,  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  he  said,  reas- 
suringly, «  don't  worry.  We'll  locate  this  pair. 
If  you  hear  anything,  I'm  at  the  hotel.  They 
think  I'm  a  book  agent  Above  all  don't  say 
a  word  about  this  to  a  soul.  Understand? 
Not  a  word!  If  they  ask  where  the  professor 
is,  tell  them  he's  gone  away.  I'll  see  you  to- 
morrow.    Good-night" 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
The  Shadows  on  the  Blind 

Detective  Sullivan  left  the  Hopkins  house 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  visit  He 
had  been  in  Graydon  now  only  a  scant  two 
hours  and  already  had  learned  much  that 
would  be  useful  in  building  up  a  case.  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  when  he  said  good-night  to 
Mrs.  Hopkins  and  started  toward  the  village. 

Ever  alert  and  a  believer  in  the  adage  that 
procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,  he  decided 
to  take  a  stroll  around  the  college  before  re- 
turning to  the  hotel,  to  familiarise  himself 
with  every  point  in  the  case.    So  he  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  building  was  situated.     But,  prompt  as 
he  considered  himself,  Detective  Sullivan  was 
too  late  to  witness  a  succession  of  scenes  that 
would  have  helped  him  to  solve  instantly  what 
^;as  destined  to  prove  the  greatest  puzzle  of 
his  detective  career. 

4S 
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Directly  after  supper,  that  evening,  four 
men  liad  left  their  homes  and  hurried  to  the 
college  building.  They  were  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  quartette  consisted  of  Ppofes- 
sor  Snyder,  in  whose  room  the  meeting  took 
place;  Professor  Rice,  the  mathematician; 
Dr.  Fisher,  the  German  teacher,  and  young 
George  Gordon,  the  professor  of  ethics.  An 
oddly  assorted  group,  yet  now  of  but  one 
mind. 

The  quartette  was  gathered  about  a  table 
in  the  Greek  professor's  room.     They  had 
waited  until  everybody  had  left  the  building, 
then,  on  tiptoe,  they  had  stolen  in.    Now,  al- 
though  the  college  was  absolutely  deserted, 
they  were  speaking  in  whispers,  and  the  door 
was  locked.    From  the  precautions  taken,  and 
from  their  mysterious  manner,  thev  evidently 
regarded  the  business  in  hand  as  of  the  great- 
est  import. 

The  original  Graydon  College  had  been  a 
squat,  solid  stanicture  of  native  stone,  two 
stories  high.  A  wide  hall  divided  each  floor 
into  two  large,  rectangular  rooma    As,  from 
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time  to  time,  more  space  had  been  required, 
the  building  had  been  extended  bacltward,  and 
east  and  west  wings  added,  until  in  shape  it 
resembled  a  great  "  T."  Recently  a  cupola 
had  been  erected  on  the  old  front  part  of  the 
building,  relieving  its  flattened  out  appear- 
ance,  and  housing  a  small  telescope  presented 
by  a  grateful  alumnus. 

The  broad  staircase  in  what  had  been  the 
rear  of  the  old  building  still  remained  the 
only  means  of  passage  from  the  first  to  the 
second  floor.  A  smaller  staircase  led  from  the 
upper  hall  to  the  roof,  but  by  some  miscalcu- 
lation  it  did  not  open  into  the  cupola  but 
ended  in  a  hooded  door  some  twenty  feet 
from  it 

The  classroom  of  Professor  Snyder,  the 
Greek  scholar,  was  the  fourth  room  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hall;  Professor  Hopkins'  lab- 
oratory  took  up  all  the  second  floor  in  the 
west  wing  of  the  front  of  the  building.  Thus 
the  windows  of  these  two  rooms  were  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  though  they  were  a 
floor  apart,  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  look 
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from  one  room  into  another.  In  the  peculiar 
location  of  these  rooms  lay  the  origin  of  the 
mysterious  meeting  now  taking  place. 

"  If  you  are  certain  of  what  you  say,  Pro- 
fessor  Snyder,"  said  Professor  Rice,  with  a 
slow,  calculating  manner,  "  it  is  a  situation 
that  requires  the  most  careful  and  thoughtful 
handling.  I  think  we  should  all  prefer  to 
hear  the  proposition  again  before  we  begin  to 
decide  on  any  plan  of  solution." 

The  Greek  professor  was  not  at  all  averse 
to  repeating  the  story  which  he  already  had 
told  his  colleagues.    He  said : 

"The  circumstances  were  these,  gentlemen. 
Yesterday  evening,  Sunday,  I  had  occasion  to 
come  to  my  classroom  for  some  papers  which 
I  had  forgotten  and  needed  for  to-day's  work 
It  was  about  six-forty-fivo, "-Professor  Rice 
made  a  note  of  the  time-"  and  quite  dark 
m  the  building,  into  which  I  let  myself  by 
my  key.    I  reached  this  room  and,  as  I  rum- 
maged  for  the  papers,  I  happened  to  glance 
out  of  the  window.    To  my  surprise  I  observed 
a  light  m  Professor  Hopkins'  laboratory. 
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"  Suspecting  some  student  prank,  I  decided 
to  investigate.  The  curtains  of  the  laboratory 
window  were  closely  drawn,  but  I  could  see 
dim  shadows  of  some  peraon  or  persons  mov- 
ing about  the  room.  I  watched  closely,  hoping 
to  identify  the  trespassers  should  they  come 
neap  the  window.  My  hopes  were  realised. 
The  persons  stepped  close  to  the  curtains  and 
stood  there,  their  profiles  sharply  marked 
in  silhouette.  I  immediately  recognised  one  of 
the  shadows.  The  stooping  shoulders  and  long 
beard  could  belong  to  nobody  but  our  col- 
league, Professor  Hopkins.  I  was  about  to 
turn  away,  satisfied  that  all  was  right,  whon 
to  my  dismay  I  noticed  that  the  other  figure 
was  that  of  a  woman. 

"As  I  watched  them,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover who  the  woman  could  be,  it  became 
plain  to  me  that  they  were  engaged  in  some 
earnest  transaction.  Professor  Hopkins  held 
a  graduating  glass  in  his  hand— or  so  I  judged 
it  to  be— and  he  and  the  woman  watched  it 
with  interest.  Both  appeared  to  be  talking, 
and  Hopkins  was  gesticulating.    The  woman 
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flnallj  clapped  hep  hands  togothor  and  at  ^h. 
same  moment  Hopkins  n.,^  h       , 

f      .       '   *  H"!  or  the  opinion  that  fhpv 
kissed  each  other!"  ^ 

The  Greek  professor  stopped   mirfi^  f^    k 
-rve  the  effect  of  hi,  stateT';  Z"^lt 

^^wxreXTr'^''"'^"''''^ 

ventPd  ^ho    Ti  deepening  dusk  pre- 

vented  the  others  from  8PPin.r  *i,  . 

of  pain  on  Gordon 'sT«nr^        expression 

SI       """"'"^  "' """-»»»' «■'<•  Bice 

<"  Thl'';e'°''Tf ',"  ""''"''«  "■»"" !   00  o» !  " 
There  is  l.ttlc  more  to  tell"  mM  p,„, 

.orS„,,er..itha,i,h„,„,.et.T^,!™^- 
«,!      ".  '"""'^  """''"'  '^"^  ««>n  after  e' 

seen  and  my  motivea  misconstrued." 
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tity  the  woman?" 


"And  jou  did  not 
asked  Rice. 

"  ^°'"  «"Jd  Snyder,  « I  did  not,  though  I 
suspect "  *^ 

tientlj,  "dere  iss  no  question  who  der  voman 
vaa.    It  vas -" 

"  Be  careful,"  interrupted  both  Gordon  and 
Rice,  the  former  excitedly,  the  latter  calmly 
but  decidedly.  Fischer,  however,  defiantly 
continued ; 

«  Careful ! "  he  said.  «  Do  ve  not  all  know 
who  spends  dc  evenings  in  der  laboratory  mit 
Hopkins?  Im  dere  any  doubt  in  der  minds 
of  you  gentlemens  dat  it  iss  his  assistant, 
Ernesta  Frost?    Iss  there,  yes?  " 

"Hopkins,  so  I  have  understood,"  said 
Rice,  «  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
inents  and  has  had  to  be  in  the  laboratory  at 
all  hours.  If  he  has  required  the  presence  of 
his  assistant -" 

"  Pooh ! "  sneered  Fischer,  "  it  looks  as  if 
der  experiments  had  been  in  der  field  of  love 
potions,  from  vat  Snyder  says!" 
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Man  of  the  world  and  hero  of  more  than  one 
duel  of  his  youth,  Fischer  would  have  winced 
could  he  have  seen  the  effect  of  his  ironical 
speech  upon  Gordon.  The  young  man— he 
was  in  his  early  thirties— gripped  the  edge  of 
the  table  as  though  about  to  draw  himself  up 
and  spring  at  the  German.  His  teeth  grated 
together,  his  eyes  flashed  resentment.  But 
he  seemed  to  master  himself  after  a  struggle, 
and  sank  back  in  his  chair,  his  actions  un- 
noticed by  the  others. 

"  While  I  consider  Dr.  Fischer^s  remark  ill- 
timed,"  said  Rice,  slowly,  "the  facts  in  our 
possession  certainly  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
is  right  in  his  impression  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Hopkins'  companion.  Furthermore, 
whether  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  Hopkins  has  been 
guilty  of  an  act  which,  should  it  become  pub- 
lic, would  lead  to  a  disgraceful  scandal.  A 
college  professor,  above  all  men,  deserves  the 
harshest  censure  for  such  behaviour  as  that 
which  Professor  Snyder  has  related  to  us. 
Exposure  of  a  thing  like  that  would  result  in 
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incalculable  harm  to  the  college,  especially  to 
Graydon,  a  co-educational  institution.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  come  into  possession 
of  the  facts  in  time,  so  that  we  may  act  at 
once." 

"What,  then,  do  you  suggest  doing?" 
asked  Snyder. 

"There  must  be  no  public  scandal,"  said 
Rice.  "  That,  of  course,  is  plain.  To  inform 
the  Dean  would  merely  be  extending  the 
knowledge  of  Hopkins'  misconduct  to  another 
peiron.  It  would,  of  course,  result  in  his  de- 
manding Hopkins'  resignation  from  the  fac- 
ulty." 

"  Veil,'*  said  Fischer,  «  unless  ve  vish  to  see 
Graydon  go  to  smash  and  all  of  us  lose  our 
positions,  Hopkins  must  leave!" 

"  But  why  cannot  we  bring  that  about  our- 
selves? "  said  Rice.  "  It  is  near  the  end  of 
the  term.  Hopkins  is  in  bad  health.  For  him 
to  hand  in  his  resignation  now  would  create 
little  or  no  comment." 

"  You  mean,  then ?  "  asked  Snyder,  and 

Rice  continued. 
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"We  must  go  to  him,  tell  him  of  what  we 
have  learned,  and  demand,  as  his  colleagues, 
that  for  our  own  protection  and  the  good 
name  of  the  college,  he  withdraw  from  the 
faculty." 

Rice's  decision,  given  in  such  a  way  that 
the  others  felt  that  it  was  final  and  must  be 
acquiesced  in,  left  them  silent.     It  was  a 
situation  unusual  in  the  life  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor, and  they  required  thought  before  they 
could  trust  themselves  to  say  anything  in  re- 
ply to  Rice.    Fischer  sat  back  and  hummed 
a  German  tune;  Gordon  leaned  far  over  the 
table,  his  hands  in  his  hair,  his  face  tense;  he 
of  all  the  three  was  not  thinking  of  the  prob- 
lem  in  hand.    His  thoughts  were  of  the  heart, 
not  the  brain;  the  thoughts  of  a  man  whos^ 
love  and  trust  in  a  woman  have  been  mis- 
placed. 

Snyder  rose  and  paced  the  floor.  They  were 
still  in  the  dark,  having  been  too  intent  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  to  think  of  requir- 
ing  light.  It  was  approaching  eight  o'clock. 
Snyder,  in  his  uneasy  course  about  the  room, 
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passed  the  window.  He  glanced  out,  uncon- 
sciously, and  saw  something  that  brought  a 
sharp  exclamation  from  him.  The  others 
seemed  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  exclama- 
tion, and  rose  with  one  accord,  tiptoeing  to  the 
window,  through  which  Snyder  pointed,  with 
trembling  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  blinds  of  the  laboratory  window 
were  down,  but  there  was  a  light  in  the 
room. 

Conditions  seemed  to  be  exactly  as  they  had 
been  the  night  before,  and  as  though  fate  were 
playing  into  their  hands,  the  watchers  could 
see  the  shadows  of  two  people  distinctly 
painted  on  the  curtains.  One  was  unmistak- 
ably Hopkins,  the  other  just  as  surely  a 
woman,  and,  with  little  doubt,  Ernesta  Frost. 
The  professor  seemed  to  be  talking  earnestly. 
His  finger  moved  in  decisive  gestures.  The  girl 
was  giving  him  close  attention.  Finally  Hop- 
kins went  away  from  the  window,  and  the  girl 
stood  alone.  She  appeared  excited  and 
passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead  several 
times.    The  shadow  of  Hopkins  again  came 
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within  the  range  of  vision.  He  had  something 
in  his  hand  which  he  proceeded  to  give  to  the 
girl.    It  was  undoubtedly  money.    He  passed 
a  bill  at  a  time  to  her,  and  when  she  had  re- 
ceived all  she  placed  the  roll  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.     Then  further  speech  by  Hop- 
kins, more  careful  attention  on  the  part  of 
his  companion,  and  finally  the  watchers  saw 
him  throw  his  arms  about  the  girl,  and  kiss 
her  hurriedly  on  the  cheek.    When  they  had 
n^covered  their  composure,  the  figures  moved 
away  from  the  window,  and  the  show,  for  the 
time,  at  least,  was  over. 
Snyder  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"If  we  needed  more  proof,"  said  he,  « it 
IS  finished."  ' 

"Not  quite,"  objected  the  mathematical 
Rice   moving  toward  the  door  of  the  room. 

But  come,  this  is  the  time  to  secure  ab- 
solutely convincing  evidence.  We  will  go  to 
the  laboratory." 

"No,"  said  Fischer,  «re  do  not  jet  vish 
them  to  know  vat  ve  know.  Ve  must  observe 
midout  being  observed." 
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"The   skylight!"  suggested  Gordon,  dog- 
gedly. 

Close  in  front  of  the  college  building  was 
a  row  of  tall  elms.    These  obscured  the  light 
from  the  front  windows,  and  to  obviate  this 
trouble  without  sacrificing  the  trees,  a  skv- 
light  had  been  cut  into  the  roof.     It  opened 
directly   into  the  middle  of  the  laboratory. 
The  ceilings  on  the  second  floor  were  low,  not 
more  than  nine  feet  intervening  between  the 
floor  and  the  skylight.    Gordon's  suggestion, 
therefore,  was  welcomed  as  entirely  practical 
Rice  leading,  the  four  conspirators  tiptoed  up 
the  wide  staircase  to  t'le  second  floor.    They 
listened  a  moment  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
was  loitering  about  the  halls,  then  softly  as- 
cended the  narrow  stairs  to  the  roof. 

It  was  starlight  overhead,  but  there  was  no 
tell-tale  moon.  They  trod  carefully  over  the 
resounding  tin  of  the  flat  roof.  A  fountain  of 
light  rose  upward  through  the  open  skylight. 
That  it  ims  open  they  noted  with  relief. 
Reaching  the  goal,  as  if  by  preconcerted  sig- 
nal they  flung  themselvos  flat  on  the  roof  and 
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extended  their  heads  over  the  opening.    Any- 
one  looking  upward  at  that  moment  would 
have  seen  a  strange  picture.  Over  the  western 
edge  of  the  skylight  protruded  the  ascetic  vis- 
age  of  the  youthful  Gordon,  one  long  arm  ex- 
tended  to  hold  his  glasses  on.  Beside  him  was 
Rice,  alert  and  cool,  carefully  surveying  the 
room  beneath  in  search  of  proof.     Opposite 
them  the  bearded  face  of  Snyder,  twitching 
from  nervous  excitement,  and  on  his  right, 
both  hands  firmly  clutching  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  Fischer,  whose  dropsied  eyes  seemed 
almost  ready  to  fall  from  his  bronzed  fore- 
head  as  he  stared  into  the  mysterious  room 
below. 

On  all  the  faces  might  have  been  observed 
a  look  of  disappointment.  The  room  into 
which  they  gazed  was  apparently  empty.  Yet 
as  they  looked  and  listened  they  heard  sounds 
as  if  some  one  were  moving  around  beyond  the 
little  partition  at  the  end  of  the  room,  which 
divided  the  laboratory  from  the  private  room 
in  which  Hopkins  conducted  his  more  impor- 
tant experiments.    They  listened  more  closely 
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and  exchanged  glances.  They  were  sure  they 
were  not  mistaken.  They  could  hear  Hopkins' 
voice  speaking  in  low  but  excited  whispers, 
though  at  that  distance  the  words  were  in- 
distinguishable. 

At  length  Rice  withdrew  his  head  and 
looked  up.  He  rose  to  a  standing  position  and 
the  others  followed  his  example.  Gordon  last. 
At  a  signal  from  Rice  they  moved  to  one  side 
to  discuss  the  situation. 

"  Since  we  have  gone  so  far,"  said  Rice, 
"  we  must  see  the  affair  to  a  finish !  " 

"I  distinctly  heard  Professor  Hopkins' 
voice  behind  the  partition,"  said  Gordon,  ex- 
citedly. 

"And  the  girl?"  questioned  Snyder. 
"  People  do  not  talk  to  themselves!"  said 
Fischer. 

"  I  have  it,"  exclaimed  Rice.  His  eyes  had 
been  scouring  the  roof.  Lying  alongside  the 
observatory  dome  he  espied  a  small  ladder. 
He  pointed  to  it,  then  to  tbe  skylight,  and  the 
others  grasped  his  idea.  Snyder  brought  the 
ladder;  the  others  lent  eager  hands,  and  it 
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was  silently  lowered  down  into  tlie  room  be- 
low.   It  was  somebody's  turn  to  go  first.  The 
otliers  hesitating,  Snyder  took  it  on  himself 
to  lead.    He  descended,  stepping  so  carefully 
that  not  a  sound  could  be  heard.     Rice  and 
Gordon  followed  him  at  once.     The  rotund 
German   professor   looked   dubiously  at   the 
slim  ladder  and  then  at  himself 
"Vait!"  he  gasped. 

But  they  did  not  wait,  and  his  eagerness  to 
be  in  at  the  denouement  overcame  his  fears  of 
the  descent.    Clumsily  he  essayed  the  ladder. 
At  almost  his  first  step  on  the  rounds,  it  be- 
gan to  slide  along  the  floor,  but  he  did  not 
notice  this  at  first.    Nor  did  his  companions 
observe  his  plight,  for  they  had  reached  the 
floor  and  were  creeping  stealthily  toward  the 
doorway  in  the  partition,  from  which  came 
earnest  whispers.    As  the  ladder  slipped  en- 
tirely from  beneath  him,  Fischer  clutched  at 
the  edge  of  the  skylight  for  support,  but  in 
vain. 

The  three  professors  had  time  to  catch  a 
single  iieeting  glimpse  of  the  space  beyond 
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the  partition.  As  they  expected,  Professor 
Hopkins  wag  there;  bat  as  they  had  not  ex- 
pected,  he  was  alone.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
tall  graduating  glass  in  which  there  was  some 
chemical  solution.  At  this  he  gazed  in  rapt 
attention,  as  it  gradually  changed  colour.  He 
kept  up  a  running  whisper  of  comment  to 
himself  as  the  experiment  progressed. 

"So!"  they  heard  him  say.  «So!  At  last 
I  have  succeeded!  I  was  right!  Yes,  I  was 
right  after  all,  and  I  shall  be  famous.  It  all 
rests  with  Emesta-my  happiness,  my  hope! 
My **  *^ 

Crash!    The  noise  of  a  falling  ladder  and 
an  explosive  German  oath,  as  Fischer  was 
forcibly  propelled  half  way  across  the  labora- 
tory floor,  landing  in  a  heap  against  the  wall 
At  the  sound,  Hopkins  turned  sharply,  and 
for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  intruders.    They  could  not  move, 
and  stood  withering  under  his  gaze.    His  face 
became  contorted  with  passion;  he  trembled 
in  an  excess  of  rage.    Then  with  a  screaming 
imprecation    he   rushed    toward    them,    still 
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holding  in  one  hand  the  graduating  glass,  from 
which   spilled  several   drops  of   t\e  liquid. 
With  the  other  hand  he  clutched  Rice  by  the 
throat,  forcing  the  astonished  man  backward 
against  Gordon  and  Snyder.     Hopkins'  face 
was  the  face  of  a  madman,  and  his  long  beard 
bristled  like  the  mane  of  a  lion.    His  forehead 
seemed  almost  bursting  with  fury,  his  bent 
shoulders  were  straightened  by  the  vigour  of 
his  wrath,  and  he  seemed  imbued  with  de- 
moniac strength,  so  that  he  held  Rice  and  the 
others  as  helpless  as  children. 

In  the  next  instant  the  rage  in  his  expres- 
sion gave  way  to  fear.  He  relaxed  his  hold  on 
Rice's  reddened  throat,  and  leaned  back 
against  a  cupboard,  cowering  like  a  beast  at 
bay.  And  still  the  four  men  did  not  move. 
They  had  expected  nothing  like  this,  and  were 
overwhelmed.  Then  Hopkins  spoke,  but  not 
in  the  voice  to  which  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed in  the  long  years  of  their  acquaintance. 
He  shrieked: 

"You  spies  I     You  thieves!    So,  you  have 
been  watching  me,  have  you?    You  have  been 
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playing  the  spy  on  my  life  work,  and  now, 
when  it  is  about  to  fructify  and  bring  me  re- 
suits  beyond  my  wildest  dreams,  you  are  here 
to  steal  it!  O,  you  miserable  scoundrels,  how 
much  do  you  know?  How  long  have  you  been 
keeping  watch  ?    Speak !    Speak !  " 

Snyder  was  the  only  one  who  could  find 
words.  He  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to 
mollify  the  infuriated  scientist: 

"My  dear  Professor  Hopkins,  you  do  not 
understand  us.  We  don't  wish  to  steal  your 
secret,  whatever  it  is." 

"You  lie!"  screamed  Hopkins,  "You  lie! 
But  you  can't  do  it!  No,  by  Ood,  you  can't! 
It  is  here!  Here!  Look  at  it!  '  He  held  the 
glass  over  his  head  and  gazed  at  it  fondly, 
adoringly,  as  a  miser  would  look  on  gold! 
"See?  You  are  too  late!  I  have  completed 
it  and  the  world  will  know  that  it  is  mine. 
You,  you  are  too  late!    Too  late!" 

"Wait,  for  God's  sake,  wait,"  said  Rice. 
"We  don't  want  to  do  you  any  .  irm,  Hop- 
kins!   You  must  listen  to  us." 
"  Stand  back,"  cried  Hopkins,  as  Rice  took 
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a  rtep  toward  him.    «  Stand  back,  or  I  will 
kill  yon!" 

"Something  most  be  done,"  said  Rice  to 
Snyder.    «  We  mnst  overpower  him ! " 

Hopkins  overheard  this,  and  if  he  had  been 
a  madman  before  he  was  a  raging  beast  now. 
So, »  he  howled,  "you  would  use  force!  But 
you  shan't!  No,  I  defy  you.  Come  on,  come 
on,  overpower  me,  if  you  will.  You  can.  You 
are  four  to  one.  But  it  will  do  you  no  good. 
For  see— see,  I  destroy  the  secret." 

Before  his  dumbfounded  spectators  could 
divine  his  purpose,  he  lowered  the  graduating 
glass  to  his  lips  and  drank  the  contents  at  one 
gulp.    For  a  second  or  two  he  stood  there, 
one  h..  id  clutching  the  door  of  the  cupboard 
to  give  himself  support.    At  first  there  was  a 
mocki^rf  smile  on  his  lips,  but  it  gave  way  to 
a  look  of  exquisite  agony.    His  face  turned 
livid,  his  eyes  rolled  upward,  he  gasped  and 
swayed.     They  saw  his  muscles  stiflfen,  his 
lips  twitch,  and  then  with  a  moan,  he  fell  to 
the  floor  with  a  crash,  hurling  the  glass  to 
bits  against  the  wall  with  the  last  movement 
of  his  arm. 
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Flschor,  who  during  all  this  had  remained 
on  the  floor,  unabh'  to  move,  scrambled  to  h... 
feet,  forgetful  of  IiIh  bruises,  and  rushed  to 
the  side  of  the  prostrate  Hopkins.  The  othrrH 
roused  from  the  stupor  Into  which  this  trujr- 
edy  had  t'    ^^n  them,  joined  the  German  pn^ 
fessor  ..     (wiing  ♦»ie  inert  body  to  a  table. 
Rice     Wra  i  wr,  u    •    He  Gordon  put  his  ear 
to  tu"  ,m;<  ,\  ,H'\v,.    1 '    r  predominated  In  the 
q'-"       "J-  [r,    .V   .vl.    .  they  threw  at  each 
0*     r.     ,i;,;"r      i.ijri.t  up  a  bottle  of  am- 
iL.j.i;    ii  ui     ./;'n  up.  lying  it  to  the  uncon- 
sciou.s  m;  i.s  lom  ii]s.    guyder  scurried  nerv- 
ously al.  .!    J.  tcr  A.uer.    For  five  of  the  long- 
est  minutes  in  their  lives  they  laboured  to 
resuscitate  the  victim  of  their  unfortunate 
espionage. 

Rice  broke  the  awful  silence. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a  whisper  that 
was  scarcely  audible,  "  I  am  afraid  that  our 
efforts  are  useless !  " 

«  He  is  not— dead?  "  gasped  Gordon. 

«  He  is,"  said  Fischer.  And  he  raised  the 
white  hand  that  he  had  1  ^n  holding  in  his 
and  laid  it  reverently  acrosb  the  breast  of  the 
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man  on  the  table.  They  looked  at  each  other 
in  terror.  It  is  one  th:ag  to  destroy  a  man's 
reputation,  another  to  kill  the  man  himself. 
Yes,  kill ;  for  they  could  not  help  thinking  that 
they  were  directly  responsible  for  Hopkins' 
suicide. 

For  a  moment  there  was  not  a  sound  but 
the  breathing  of  the  guilty  quartette.  Then 
footsteps  were  heard.  In  a  sudden  frenzy 
of  fear  Snyder  reached  up  to  the  electric  light 
button  that  depended  near  him,  and  pressed 
it.  The  laboratory  was  plunged  into  uark- 
ness.  The  footsteps  came  nearer  along  the 
hall,  stopped  at  the  laboratory  door.  A  hand 
tried  the  knob,  and  a  voice  called : 

"Professor!  Professor  Hopkins!"  Rice, 
standing  next  to  Gordon,  felt  a  spasmodic 
movement  of  the  young  man's  body  as  the 
voice  reached  them.  Silently  he  clutched  at 
Gordon's  sleeve.  And  then  the  voice  came 
again: 

"  Professor,  let  me  in.    It  is  Ernesta!  " 

Another  pause  and  the  listening  four  im- 
agined they  could  hear  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
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appointment  or  petulance  from  the  speaker. 
Then  another  trial  of  the  door  knob,  and  still 
another  pause.  She  must  be  looking  through 
the  keyhole.  Thank  heaven,  one  of  them  had 
had  sense  enough  to  extinguish  the  light! 
Then  came  the  sound  of  footsteps  retreating 
as  though  the  girl  had  concluded  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  gone. 

It  seemed  hours  before  any  of  the  men 
standing  there  in  the  inky  darkness  dared 
loose  his  voice.  Finally  Fischer  made  bold 
enough  to  whisper: 

"  She  is  gone !  " 

For  another  interval  there  was  no  move  by 
the  others.    At  length  Rice  said: 

"Turn  on  the  light!" 

Snyder  felt  for  the  button  and  the  room 
was  flooded  with  light.  The  faces  of  the  liv- 
ing were  scarcely  less  deathlike  than  that  of 
the  man  lying  on  the  table.  There  was  but 
one  thought  in  the  minds  of  all.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  and,  if  they  had  been  given 
time  for  consideration,  they  would  have  dis- 
missed it;  but  now  they  were  incapable  of 
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thinking  clearly.  They  must  hide  the  body. 
Rice  proclaimed  it 

"  It  ig  only  for  the  present,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically. The  others  silently  agreed.  The 
open  doors  of  the  cupboard  suggested  a  tem- 
porary hiding  place.  They  put  the  limp  form 
of  Professor  Hopkins  in  the  cupboard,  lock- 
ing the  doors. 

"  Let's  leave  it  there  for  now,"  said  Rice, 
"  until  we  can  decide  on  soro*^  story  as  to  how 
he  met  his  death.  It  must  never  be  known 
that  we  broke  into  his  room  through  the  sky- 
light." 

«  No,"  said  Snyder,  "  now  that  he  is  dead, 
for  his  sake ! " 

"  For  our  sakes! "  grunted  Fischer,  harshly. 

"This  is  no  place  for  us  to  linger,"  said 
Rice.  "  I^t  us  adjourn  to  Professor  Snyder's 
room  to  talk  it  over." 

Raising  the  ladder,  Snyder  went  out  the 
way  they  had  all  come  in.  The  others  un- 
locked the  door  and  went  out  that  way.  Rice 
locking  the  door  after  them.  In  Snyder's 
room  they  gathered. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
The  Light  in  the  Cupboard 

"There  is  one  matter  of  extreme  impor- 
tance," said  Rice,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
his  companions  were  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
receive  a  suggestion  calmly.  "Was  that 
Ernesta  Frost  who  tried  the  door  and  called 
Professor  Hopkins'  name?" 

"She  said  so,"  was  Snyder's  comment. 
"  *  It  is  I— Ernesta '  were  her  words." 

"Still "  began  Rice;  but  Fischer  inter- 
rupted, saying: 

"  Come,  come.  Rice,  ve  know  dat  you  are 
mathematically  inclined;  very  goot;  it  pays 
to  insist  on  proof  before  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions, and  ve  vould  haf  been  better  off  if  ve 
had  vaited.  But  let  us  not  split  straws.  Dot 
vos  Ernesta  Frost  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Admitting  dat,  vat?  " 

"That  being  the  case,"  went  on  Rice,  ac- 
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quiescent  though  not  humbled,  "and  we  saw 
heis-or  her  shadow— with  Hopkins  in  the 
laboratory  only  fifteen  minutes  previous  to 
that,  she  could  not  have  been  very  far  away 
while— while  matters  were  going  on.  We 
must  in  some  way  discover  if  she  heard  what 
transpired  in  the  room,  between  us  and  Hop- 
kins.'' 

"He  certainly  spoke  loud  enough,"  said 
Snyder,  shuddering  at  recollection  of  their 
victim's  tirade. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Rice,  « if  she  had  heard 
him  she  would  scarcely  have  gone  away  with- 
out making  further  inquiiy  than  she  did.  I 
believe  that  she  came  back  to  ask  him  some- 
thing which  she  had  forgotten  during  the 
evening.  Receiving  no  answer  to  her  call,  un- 
doubtedly she  returned  home,  to  wait  until 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Well?"  asked  Fischer,  impatiently. 

"A  person  hearing  Hopkins'  unjust  de- 
nunciation of  our  purpose  might  naturally 
have  thought  that  we  were  there  to  offer  him 
violence.     In  such  a  case  it  would  be  most 
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difficult  to  arranise  an  explanation  of  his 
death.  If,  however,  there  was  no  witness  to 
the  8cene,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  the  affair;  unless,  of  course,  you 
gentlemen  wish  to  have  the  actual  truth  be- 
come  known ! " 

"No!"  came  in  unison  from  Fischer,  Gor- 
don and  Snyder.    Rice  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  his  companions 
had  changed  from  absolutely  honourable  men 
to  persons  of  criminal  bent     For  it  was  a 
criminal  bent  that  permitted  them  even  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  trying  to  hide  all 
connection  with  Hopkins'  death.  Had  the  case 
been  put  to  them  hypothetical ly,  a  day  pre- 
vious, there  was  not  one  who  would  not  have 
counselled  a  clean  breast  with  assurance  that 
It  always  pays  to  tell  the  truth.     Yet  now 
confronted   with   an   actual   condition,   they 
were    all    for    subterfuge    in    preference    to 
straightforwardness. 

The  door  of  Snyder's  office  suddenly  opened 
and  as  suddenly  closed.  The  professors 
sprang  to  their  feet,  chilled  with  guilty  ter- 
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por.  It  mnit  be  Ernesta  Frost.  Gordon  ran 
to  the  door  and  opened  it  The  otherg  heard 
a  woman's  voice  say:  "O,  excuse  me,  Profes- 
sor. I  didn't  know  anyone  was  in  there.  I 
was  Jnst  goin'  to  clean  the  room." 

They  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  the  speaker 
was  nobody  but  Mrs.  Harms,  the  scrub  woman 
who  customarily  made  her  rounds  of  the 
building  at  this  hour  of  the  evening.  But 
they  were  in  no  condition  for  a  fresh  shock, 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  way  they  trembled  as 
they  resumed  their  seats. 

The  scrub  woman's  presence  in  the  build- 
ing reminded  them  that  quick  action  was  nec- 
essary if  they  were  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
procedure  that  night.  Rice,  as  usual,  became 
spokesman  for  their  sentiments. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  for  the  first  time 
showing  impatience,  "we  must  arrive  at  a 
conclusion.  What  are  we  going  to  do  and 
say  in  this  matter?  Come;  has  nobody  a  sug- 
gestion but  me?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Fischer,  "  and  it  iss  dis.  Der 
body  will  haf  to  be  discovered  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  anyway.  Our  presence  in  der  boilding 
to-night  is  already  known  at  least  to  der 
scrub  woman.  Dere  is  no  vay  we  could  de- 
mand silence  on  her  part  mitout  arousing 
suspicion.  Depefore,  ve  must  act  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  Dis  is  our  story  as  ve  vill  tell  it  Ve  met 
in  dis  room  to  discuss  matters  connected  mit 
der  curriculum.  Our  business  transacted,  ve 
vere  about  to  go  to  our  homes  ven  ve  heard 
der  sound  of  a  fall.  Investigating,  ve  decided 
dat  it  came  from  the  laboratory.  Ve  found 
der  door  of  dot  room  open,  and  inside  on  der 
floor  lay  der  body.    Dat  iss  all." 

"Whereupon,"  said  Rice,  falling  into 
Fischer's  manner  of  phraseology,  "  we  sound 
the  alarm,  and  our  story  is  accepted." 

"Dat  iss  it,"  said  Fischer.  Turning  to 
Gordon  and  Snyder  who  remained  silent,  he 
asked,  «  Vat  do  you  gentlemen  tink  of  dat 
plan?  " 

Before  either  could  reply  an  unearthly 
shriek  rang  through  the  building.  The  four 
professors  were  on  their  feet,  stifif  with  ter- 
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ror.    Again  the  shriek  rang  ont.    It  came  un- 
miatakably  from  the  second  floor.    This  time 
there  could  be  bat  one  interpretation.     Er- 
nesta  Frost,  returning  again,  had  found  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins'  body,  and  was  forestalling 
the   conspirators   in   giving   the   alarm.    At 
breathless  speed  the  four  men  dashed  from 
Snjder'g  room  and  up  the  stairs,  the  screams 
continuing  all  the  while.     They  found   the 
laboratory  door,  which  thi'y  had  locked,  wide 
open.     Rushing  in  they  found,  not  Ernesta 
Frost,  but  Mrs.  Harms,  backed  up  against 
the  wall,  still  uttering  ear-piercing  shrieks. 
Fischer  flew  at  her,  and  clapped  one  hand 
over  her  mouth,  while  with  the  other  he  sup- 
ported her  for  she  would  have  fallen  from 
fear. 

A  fresh  terror  seized  the  guilty  four.  What 
had  the  scrub  woman  seen?  IIow  would  she 
accuse  them?  A  cry  from  Gordon  drew  their 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  cupboard  in  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

In   tub  Gunm  a  stbangb,  penetrating, 
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THl  DOORS  OF  THE  CUPBOABD  IN  WHICH  THB 
BODY  WAS  CONCIALEO! 

**  IV»  only  some  chemicals,"  faltered  Bice 
*?n!^!.'^'"^  ''°°^-    "  ^""^  ^«»^eii'i  sake  be 

"  Chemicals,"  she  repeated.  « I  thought— 
I  thought ** 

«  What?  »  demanded  Gordon,  half  afraid  to 
hear  her  answer. 

"I— I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman.  "But 
I  wish  Professor  Hopkins  wouldn't  leave  such 
things  around  to  frighten  a  poor  woman!" 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Rice.  «  But  as  it  seem, 
to  have  unnerved  you,  perhaps  you  had  better 
go.  We  will  lock  the  door  and  see  that  every, 
thing  is  all  right."  He  half  pushed  the  woman 
from  the  room  and  escorted  her  downstairs. 
Only  when  he  had  heard  her  go  out  at  the 
front  door  of  the  college  did  he  return  to  the 
shuddering  trio  on  the  threshold  of  the  lab- 
oratory. 

He  looked  at   the  laboratory  door  once 
more  without  realising  what  he  was  doing 
and  then  turned  to  gaze  at  the  cupboard.  The 
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doors  were  still  closed,  disgaising,  but  not 
concealing,  their  hideous  secret.  With 
trembling  hands  Rice  opened  the  cupboard, 
swinging  the  doors  apart  with  a  sadden  move- 
ment of  his  arm. 

With  exclamations  of  horror  they  sprang 
back.  On  the  floor  of  the  cupboard,  in  exactly 
the  position  in  which  they  had  left  it,  was 
the  body  of  Professor  Hopkins.  It  was  lumi- 
nous! From  every  part  of  it  came  a  strong, 
clear  light,  so  powerful  that  it  had  penetrated 
the  thick  doors  of  the  closet ;  so  dazzling  that 
it  almost  blinded  them  as  they  stared  stupe- 
fied. 

And,  as  their  eyes  became  more  accustomed 
to  looking  at  the  figure,  they  discerned  the 
face.  It  stared  at  them  with  wide-open  fiery 
eyes,  and  through  the  parted  lips  seemed  to 
come  a  steady  glow  of  fiame. 

It  was  Fischer  who  first  broke  the  silence. 
He  said : 

"My  Gott!  It  vould  never  do  for  d'^v 
vidow  to  look  on  her  husband  in  such  con- 
dition!" 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
■The  Puzzle  of  the  Diamond 

"  Has  anybody  seen  Ernesta  Frost  to- 
night? " 

Detective  Sullivan,  standing  within  earshot 
of  a  group  of  Graydon  students  in  the  village 
drugstore,  strove  to  betray  no  interest  in  this 
question  from  one  of  the  group;  nevertheless, 
he  listened  attentively  for  the  answer. 

"Probably  at  home,  working  out  some  of 
old  Hoppy's  chemical  experiments!"  said  an- 
other student. 

"I  don't  see  what  Ernesta  sees  in  that 
stuff, "  was  the  comment  of  a  third,  a  girl. 
**  She's  either  up  at  the  laboratory  or  in  her 
room  working  all  the  time." 

"  I  guess  Hoppy  pays  her  for  her  work," 
suggested  another. 

"  Perhaps  she's  trying  to  learn  a  lot  so 
she  can  hp'p  Professor  Gordon  when  they  get 
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married,"  said  a  young  man;  whereupon  the 
girls  tittered. 

The  group  scattered  and  went  in  various 
directions.  The  detective  followed  two  of 
its  most  loquacious  members,  hoping  that  he 
would  hear  more  concerning  Ernesta,  but  he 
was  disappointed.  The  students  turned  into 
a  dormitory  at  t^e  foot  of  College  Hill  with- 
out further  comment  on  the  young  woman. 

But  Sullivan  had  heard  something  that  sur- 
prised him. 

"  When  she  and  Professor  Gordon  are  mar- 
ried," one  of  the  students  had  said.  So  there 
was  another  complication,  a  love  affair,  pos- 
sibly an  engagement,  between  the  girl  and 
one  of  the  faculty.  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  told 
him  nothing  of  this;  doubtless  she  did  not 
know  of  it;  but  if  it  existed,  what  about  the 
elopement  with  Professor  Hopkins? 

The  detective  had  left  the  Hopkins  house 
well  pleased  with  himself  at  having  so  easily, 
by  the  mere  turning  of  a  photograph,  discov- 
ered the  identity  of  the  giri.  He  had  made  a 
plausible  excuse  for  a  young  woman,   more 
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than  ordinarily  prepossessing,  being  attracted 
by  a  middle-aged  college  professor  of  high 
mental  attainments.  But  now  it  seemed  that 
Hopkins  was  not  the  only  college  professor 
to  have  attracted  Ernesta.  There  was  Gor- 
don.     Who  was  Gordon? 

A  matter  easily  discovered,  thought  Sulli- 
van, as  he  mounted  the  elm-lined  road  leading 
to  the  college.  Of  course  he  could  find  that 
out  in  the  morning,  and,  perhaps,  if  he  were 
to  approach  Professor  Gordon  very  carefully, 
he  might  learn  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Ernesta.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  her  disappear- 
ance with  Hopkins  was  the  result  of  sudden 
pique. 

"If  the  old  fool  was  careless  enough  to 
leave  that  note  where  his  wife  could  find  it^" 
he  commented,  "who  knows  but  maybe  he 
has  left  something  around  his  laboratory  that 
will  give  me  a  tip  as  to  where  they  have  gone! 
If  the  college  isn't  carefully  guarded,  and  I 
can  find  his  laboratory  in  the  dark,  I  may  be 
able  to  turn  a  little  trick  to-night" 

As  the  detective  arrived  in  front  of  the  col- 
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lege  building  he  heard  footsteps  approaching 
from  the  opposite  direction.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  a  mulHed,  rumbling  sound  for 
which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  Hastily 
extinguishing  his  cigar,  he  slipped  behind  a 
tree  to  avoid  being  discovered  and  to  await 
developments.  The  footsteps  came  nearer. 
Peering  out  from  behind  the  tree  he  could  see 
in  the  gloom  the  hazy  outlines  of  four  figures. 
One  of  them  was  trundling  what  the  detec- 
tive concluded  to  be  a  wheelbarrow. 

"  Labourers,  I  guess,"  said  Sullivan  to  him- 
self, "doing  some  work  around  the  college. 
But  why  don't  they  have  a  light?"  He 
strained  his  eyes  and  ears,  but  could  see  or 
hear  nothing  further.  The  figures  approached 
nearer,  and  in  another  moment  would  have 
passed  the  tree  behind  which  he  stood.  He 
drew  back  to  permit  them  to  pass  without 
discovering  him,  resolving  to  follow  them  at 
a  safe  distance.  But  to  his  surprise  they  did 
not  pass  him,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  wheel- 
barrow suddenly  ceased.  Sullivan  cautiously 
leaned  out  from  his  hiding-place.    The  men 
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were  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  building, 
but  he  could  hear  them  in  whispered  confer- 
ence, though  they  were  too  far  off  for  him  to 
distinguish  their  words. 

"Students  up  to  some  devilment,  I  bet," 
thought  he,  and  was  about  to  retreat  down 
the  hill  lest  they  should  find  him  lurking 
there  and  give  the  alarm.  But  he  altered 
bis  mind  when  one  of  the  group  lighted  a 
match  and  proceeded  to  ignite  a  cigar,  for  a 
moment  throwing  a  red  glare  on  the  faces  of 
all  four  men.  Instead  of  students,  they  were 
full-grown,  dignified-looking  persons,  at  least 
one  of  them  with  grizzled  hair  and  beard. 

"  Idiot ! "  one  of  them  exclaimed,  and  the 
match  was  immediately  extinguished ;  but  the 
detective  had  already  observed,  not  only  that 
the  men  were  not  college  students,  but  that 
they  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and,  judging 
by  the  fact  that  two  of  them  were  mopping 
their  brows,  had  been  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  manual  labour.  The  wheelbarrow  also  in- 
dicated this. 

One   of   them   next   wheeled   the   barrow 
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around  to  the  side  of  the  building  and  then 
rejoined  his  companions.    After  this  the  four 
of  them  walked  hastily  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tillage. 

As  they  passed  the  tree  that  concealed  De- 
tective  Sullivan  he  heard  one  of  them 
flay: 

"  We  will  separate  when  we  get  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  It  would  not  do  for  us  to  walk 
through  the  Tillage  together." 

Quick  to  make  up  his  mind,  SulliTan  de- 
cided  that  he  would  gain  nothing  by  follow- 
ing  one  of  the  group,  all  of  whom  he  could 
recognise  if  he  could  see  them  again.  Better 
to  inspect  the  wheelbarrow,  whose  location 
he  thought  he  knew,  and  to  see  if  the  men 
had  been  up  to  any  mischief  around  the  col- 
lege. So  Le  waited  until  they  had  passed 
down  the  hill  and  out  of  hearing.  Then  rea- 
sonably sure  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  corner  of  the  building,  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  wheelbarrow. 

It  was  there  and  in  it  lay  a  spade.    He  felt 
the  surface  of  the  barrow  and  found  it  dry 
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and  clean,  but  the  spade  gave  evidence  to  the 
touch  of  having  been  recently  used. 

"It's  dirt!"  said  Sullivan,  under  his 
breath.  "They've  been  burying  something." 
He  flashed  his  little  pocket  electric  light  on 
the  spade,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that 
what  he  had  taken  for  dirt  was  sawdust 
"That's  funny!"  he  said,  and  scraped  off 
what  sawdust  adhered  to  the  spade,  perhaps 
half  a  handful,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Now 
he  almost  regretted  not  having  followed  the 
four  men  who  had  used  the  wheelbarrow.  It 
was  too  late,  however;  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  get  into  the  college  building. 

"  Anyway,"  he  said  to  himself,  by  way  of 
solace,  "  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  runnin'  down 
anything  but  Hopkins!" 

He  fully  expected  to  find  the  front  door  of 
the  college  building  locked,  and  was  prepared 
to  climb  in  a  window;  but  the  door  swung 
obligingly  open  at  his  first  touch.  He  stepped 
carefully  inside,  and  waited,  the  con- 
dition of  the  door  making  him  afraid  that 
there  might  be  a  night  watchman  on  hand. 
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Hearing  nothing,  he  located  the  stain  and,  in 
the  darkness,  felt  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
laboratory.  Flashing  his  light  once  more,  his 
eye  caught  a  notice  of  some  sort  pinned  to 
the  laboratory  door.  At  the  risk  of  his  light 
attracting  attention,  he  examined  the  note 
carefully.    It  said: 

"  Professor  Hopkins  has  been  called  out 
op  town  unexpectedly." 

Habit,  chance  or  good  luck  led  him  to  in- 
Testigate  more  fully.  He  passed  his  finger 
lightly  over  the  writing.  The  ink  was  still 
damp,  showing  that  the  notice  could  not  have 
been  written  more  than  a  few  minutes  ago. 

"That's  queer,  mighty  queer!"  said  Sul- 
livan  to  himself.  "Whoever  put  that  there 
must  have  written  it  and  stuck  it  up  while 
those  four  men  were  right  around  here  some- 
where.  If  Hopkins  himself  wrote  il^and 
very  likely  he  did— he  must  have  been  in  the 
building— he  may  be  in  the  building  now! 
Or  else  he  has  been,  inside  of  a  mighty  few 
minutes!    I'll  see!" 
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He  put  out  his  light  again  and  stooped  to 
look  through  the  keyhole  of  the  laboratory 
door,  to  discover  if  there  were  a  light  in  the 
room.  It  was  dark.  He  opened  the  door 
cautiously.  He  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  sur- 
prised  to  have  found  Professor  Hopkins  there, 
but  a  survey  of  the  room,  after  he  had  pulled 
down  the  inside  curtains,  thus  shutting  in  all 
light  from  his  little  "flash,"  convinced  him 
that  he  was  alone. 

The  cupboard  came  within  range  of  his 
diminutive  searchlight.  The  doors  were 
open,  and  on  the  upper  shelf  he  saw  what  he 
instantly  recognised  as  the  black  bag  of 
which  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  spoken.  He  emptied 
its  contents  unceremoniously  on  the  floor. 
Quickly  he  ran  through  the  crumpled  papers, 
and  thrust  them  in  his  pocket  for  future  refer- 
ence. None  of  them  looked  at  all  suspicious 
except  the  note  from  Ernesta,  the  contents 
of  which  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  retailed  to  him. 
I'his  he  added  to  his  collection,  and  put  the 
bag  back  in  its  place. 
"  She  said  he  always  carried  this  with  him 
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wherever  he  went,"  said  Sullivaa,  as  he  put 
the  bag  on  the  shelf  in  the  cupboard.  "  Well, 
this  is  one  time  he  didn't!  Hello!  What's 
this?  " 

It  was  a  large  notebook  lying  beside  the  bag. 
As  he  turned  its  pages,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  diary  kept  by  Professor  Hopkins,  and 
to  his  surprise  the  writing  in  it  was  not  at 
all  like  that  of  the  note  on  the  laboratory 
door. 

"Aha!"  said  Sullivan,  "if  Hopkms  didn't 
write  that  note,  he  must  have  told  somebody 
he  was  going  away,  and  got  them  to  do  it  for 
him!    Now,  who?" 

He  was  about  to  close  the  notebook  when 
his  eye  suddenly  caught  the  last  entry  made 
in  it: 

"  Monday,  may  18 — ^at  last!  " 

"Why,  that's  to-day!"  exclaimed  the  de- 
tective aloud.  Then,  eagerly,  he  ran  back 
over  the  preceding  pages  for  some  clue  to  this 
last  remark.  He  found  it  entered  on  the  Fri- 
day previous: 

"  Ernesta  is  ready  to  go,"  was  the  sentence. 
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Sullivan  continued  his  search,  and  on  a  page 
still  further  back  he  found : 

"  Everything  is  working  out  satisfactorily. 
Imagine  that  my  fears  regarding  Gordon  were 
groundless.    He  knows  nothing,  I  am  sure." 

Sullivan  was  jubilant.  « I  guess  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins was  right,"  he  said  to  himself.  «  He  was 
certainly  planning  to  run  away  with  the  girl, 
and  was  afraid  Professor  Gordon  smelled  a 
rat.  Cagey  old  scoundrel,  all  right!  But  he'll 
have  to  be  cagier  than  that  to  keep  me  from 
landing  him ! " 

He  gave  the  laboratory  a  thorough  over- 
hauling  in  search  of  anything  else  that  might 
indicate  where  Ernesta  and  the  professor  had 
gone;  but  he  found  absolutely  nothing,  and 
decided,  finally,  that  he  might  as  well  go  back 
to  the  hotel  and  get  a  night's  rest,  after  tabu- 
lating  his  work  for  the  evening. 

As  he  let  himself  out  of  the  college  door 
he  was  reminded  of  the  wheelbarrow  incident. 
Grown  bolder  now,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
examine  the  ground  with  his  pocket-light,  and 
was  able  to  see  the  tracks  made  by  the  barrow 
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and  the  four  men,  clearly.  He  gathered  that 
the  men  had  taken  the  wheelbarrow  from  its 
place  at  the  side  of  the  building,  and  brought 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  where,  very  likely, 
they  had  put  something  heavy  in  It;  for,  while 
the  tracks  from  the  barrow's  resting  place  to 
the  steps  were  scarcely  discernible,  where 
they  turned  to  the  left  they  cut  deep  into  the 
soft  ground. 

What  had  these  men,  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  been  doing? 

"Anything's  a  detective's  business,"  said 
Sullivan  to  himself.  "  I  might  as  well  follow 
the  tracks  and  see  what  they  lead  to." 

With  his  pocket-lamp  picking  out  the  di- 
rection the  wheelbarrow  had  taken,  Sullivan 
investigated.  From  close  observation  of  the 
footsteps  he  decided  that  one  man  had  walked 
ahead,  one  wheeled  the  barrow  and  the  other 
two  walked  on  either  side  to  steady  it. 

«  Must  have  been  something  pretty  heavy ! " 
he  commented.  "If  old  Hopkins  had  been 
murdered,  now,  instead  of  skipping  out,  I 
ould  easily  believe  that  these  were  the  four 
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murderers  carrying  the  body  away  to  bury 
it  I'm  almost  sorry  this  ain't  a  murder;  this 
would  be  such  a  good  start  for  it! " 

He  followed  the  tracks  along  the  road  that 
led  away  from  the  village.  Presently  they 
turned  into  a  wood-covered  path  where  all 
trace  of  them  was  lost.  Sullivan  stumbled  on 
along  this  path  until  it  brought  him  into  a 
dense  thicket.  His  little  light,  to  make  things 
worse,  went  out,  the  battery  having  become  ex- 
hausted. He  tripped  on  a  projecting  root  and 
nearly  fell.  Now  he  decided  that  it  was  use- 
less to  try  to  follow  the  trail  further,  and 
started  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  a  smothered  ex- 
clamation escaped  him.  The  dense  darkness 
ahead  was  pierced  by  a  tiny  needle  of  light. 
He  thought  that  it  came  from  behind  him, 
and  turned,  with  his  arm  raised  to  ward  off 
any  sudden  blow  that  might  be  struck  him 
over  his  shoulder.  There  was  nobody  there. 
He  smiled : 

"My  pocket-flash  must  have  come  to  life 
again!"  he  said;  but  it  was  not  that    The 
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light  came  from  the  big  diamond  he  wore  in 
his  tie.  Lilce  a  miniature  beacon  this  jewel— 
a  present  from  a  grateful  client — cast  a  glar- 
ing shaft  of  light  far  into  the  darkness.  It 
was  a  light  more  brilliant  than  any  the  de- 
tective had  seen  before.  It  seemed  to  go 
through  things,  instead  of  illuminating  ob- 
jects with  which  it  came  in  contact.  It  was, 
in  short,  a  ghostly  light. 

An  uncanny  feeling  came  over  Sullivan. 
He  placed  his  hand  over  the  diamond,  but  the 
light  came  through  his  fingers,  only  now,  in- 
stead of  pointing  out  in  a  single  ray,  it  was 
diffused.  He  could  almost  feel  it  bum  his 
fingers,  and  withdrew  them  hurriedly.  Rush- 
ing for  the  open  road,  he  lost  the  path  and 
stumbled  blindly  through  the  thicket,  finally 
emerging  a  hundred  yards  from  where  he  had 
entered. 

As  he  came  into  the  open,  the  light  of  the 
diamond  seemed  gradually  to  fade.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  hotel  it  had  entirely 

^   ppeared. 

For  an  hour  after  he  went  to  his  room  he 
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flat  staring  at  the  jewel  under  the  light  of 
the  lamp.    It  was  now  lustreless. 

"It  beats  me!"  was  Sullivan's  comment. 
"  It  beats  me,  if  I  really  saw  it,  and  I'll  swear 
I  did!" 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 
The  Problem  op  the  Four 

The  four  men  whose  strange  actions  had 
led  the  detective  to  follow  the  trail  of  the 
wheelbarrow  with  such  surprising  results, 
were  Professors  Snyder,  Rice,  Gordon  and 
Fischer. 

Their  course  of  procedure  after  the  scrub- 
woman's  shrieks  had  drawn  them  in  terror  to 
the  laboratory  to  find  Hopkins'  body  in  its 
terrible,  luminous  condition,  had  been  erratic, 
to  say  the  least,  and  not  at  all  the  line  of 
action  ordinarily  followed  by  a  quartette  of 
deliberate  college  professors. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
nerves  were  on  the  ragged  edge,  so,  when  they 
reassembled  in  Snyder's  room,  there  was  not 
one  among  them  capable  of  careful  reasoning. 

For  several  minutes  they  were  silent;  Sny- 
der with  a  hopeless  stare;  Rice  with  knitted 
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brows,  striving  to  collect  his  shattered  wits 
sufBciently  to  form  the  first  equation  neces* 
sary  to  the  solution  of  the  problem;  Gordon 
shaken  bj  many  disquieting  suspicions,  and 
Fischer  white  with  rage  at  himself  and  the 
others  who  had  drawn  him  into  this  situa- 
tion. On  one  point  their  minds  were  working 
in  concert  It  would  never  do  to  let  Mrs. 
Hopkins  find  her  husband's  body  in  its  pres- 
ent condition. 

Rice,  as  usual,  took  the  lead.  Turning  sud- 
denly to  his  silent  confreres,  he  demanded : 

"  Well,  are  you  going  to  sit  here  all  night 
like  a  trio  of  sphinxes?  Haven't  any  of  you 
a  suggestion?    What's  going  to  be  done?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  faltered  the  luckless  Sny- 
der, whose  unfortunate  spying  had  caused 
the  whole  affair.  "Didn't  Dr.  Fischer  sug- 
gest some  sort  of  story  we  were  to  tell  to  ac- 
count for  Professor  Hopkins'  untimely 
death?" 

"  No  story  vould  go  about  a  body  like  dot 
von,"  said  Fischer.  "Ve  could  not  explain 
it." 
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"Dr.  Fischer  is  quite  right,"  said  Rice. 
"  How  could  we  account  for  the  luminosity  of 
the  body?  We  could  not,  and  an  investiga- 
tion would  naturally  follow.  Our  presence  in 
the  building  at  this  hour— and  we  have  yet  to 
explain  it  at  our  homes— is  known  to  the  scrub 
woman.  Perhaps  our  trip  over  the  roof  and 
down  the  skylight  would  come  out.  Do  you 
see  the  position  in  which  we  would  find  our- 
selves? No,  gentlemen,  the  body  must  not  be 
found  in  the  college  building." 

This  startling  suggestion  caused  a  com- 
motion. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Gordon. 

« It's  plain  enough,"  said  Rice.  «  The  scrub 
woman  has  seen  the  light  that  emanates,  I 
don't  profess  to  know  why,  from  Professor 
Hopkins'  body.  If  it  comes  out  that  the  body 
was  in  the  cupboard,  at  the  time,  and  that  we 
tried  to  deceive  the  scrub  woman,  won't  they 
want  to  know  what  our  reasons  were?  And 
if  they  do,  who's  going  to  give  them  a  satis- 
factory explanation?  " 

"Der  only  course,"  said  Fischer,  "is  vat 
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Bice  suggests.  Get  der  body  out  of  der  build- 
ing  first,  und  hide  it  until  der  peculiar  light 
has  left  it— if  it  should  leave  it  at  all.  After 
dat— veil,  ve  cannot  see  vat  vill  happen,  but 
it  vill  be  better  for  us,  anyway." 
"  Where  shall  we  hide  it?  "  asked  Snyder. 
"  There  is  the  woods  back  of  the  college," 
said  Rice. 

They  were  ready  to  accept  any  suggestion 
now.  They  rose,  when  Rice  rose,  and  left 
Snyder's  room.  Rice  led  the  procession  to- 
ward the  laboratory  once  more.  With  trem- 
bling hands  he  unlocked  the  door  and  let  them 
in,  forgetting  to  fasten  the  lock  after  them. 
The  whole  room  was  now  completely  filled 
with  the  whitish  glare.  The  body  had  evi- 
dently grown  even  more  luminous,  for  the  cup- 
board doors  glowed  as  if  there  was  a  raging 
fire  behind  them  and  they  were  of  translucent 
glass  instead  of  thick  oak. 

When  exposed  to  their  view  Hopkins'  whole 
body   looked    like   a    human    jack-o'lantern. 
They  recoiled  from  it  in  horror. 
«  You  see,"  said  Rice,  "  it's  growing  worse. 
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It  may  get  fire  to  the  college.  It  may— who 
knows  what  it  may  do?  We  must  lose  no 
time.    But  how  shall  we  get  it  away?  " 

"There  Is  a  wheelbarrow  outside,"  said 
Gordon.    «  The  gardei.er  left  it  there  to-day." 

"  Get  it,"  said  Rice,  and  Gordon  went  to 

do  80. 

"And  now,"  said  Rice,  with  grim  deapera- 
tlon,  « we  will  carry  it  down  to  the  front 
door." 

"Like— IIV    that?"  stammered  Gordon. 
"  No,"  said    ischer,  «  ve  must  rap  it  up  in 
something." 

Rice  came  to  the  rescue.  In  a  closet  in  the 
inner  laboratory  he  found  several  large  sheets 
of  blueprint  paper.  With  these  they  made 
an  ungainly  bundle  of  Professor  Hopkins,  and 
tied  him  with  strings.  Sheet  after  sheet  they 
wrapped  about  the  body,  trying  to  shut  in 
all  traces  of  the  radiance,  but  it  insisted  on 
stealing  out  between  cracks  and  folds  in  the 
paper. 

"That's  the  best  we  can  do,"  said  Rice,  at 
last.    «  Now  come." 
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They  lifted  it  carefully  and  carried  it  down 
to  the  waiting  Tehicle.  The  curious  light  still 
streamed  from  the  bundle,  making  a  nimbus 
easily  perceptible  several  yards  away.  In  de- 
spair Bice  gazed  on  the  thing  as  it  lay  in  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  pulled  his  coat  off,  which 
he  threw  over  the  burden.  The  others  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Then  Snyder  grasped  the 
handles  of  the  wheelbarrow  and  they  started, 
Rice  ahead  and  Gordon  and  Fischer  walking 
on  either  side  to  steady  the  barrow. 

With  a  feeling  of  great  relief  they  ended 
the  short  journey  in  the  open  and  found  them- 
selves at  the  entrance  of  the  woods.  Not 
till  they  had  reached  this  point  did  Snyder 
dare  rest  his  limp  muscles.  He  set  the  bar- 
row down  and  stopped  to  take  breath. 

"  Where  shall  we  bury  it?  "  whispered  he. 

"  Bury  it !  Preposterous !  "  said  Bice.  "  A 
suicide  does  not  attend  to  his  own  interment ! 
We  must  hide  it." 

"I  know  der  place,"  said  Fischer.  "  Der 
old  ice-house  by  Brindler's  pond." 

They  were  all  familiar  with  the  spot.    The 
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ice-house,  now  in  a  dilapidf  ad  state  after 
many  years  of  disuse,  reposed  on  the  edge  of 
a  pond  at  the  other  end  of  the  little  patch  of 
woods.  The  path  could  be  found  only  by  one 
familiar  with  it.  Fischer  stumbled  once  or 
twice  after  they  had  resumed  their  march, 
and  Gordon  took  the  lead.  He  sighed.  Mem- 
ories connected  with  this  path,  locally  known 
as  "  Lovers'  Walk,"  crowded  his  thoughts  and 
gave  him  exquisite  agony  of  mind. 

The  ice-house  reached,  they  lifted  their  bur- 
den from  the  wheelbarrow  and  carried  it  in- 
side, nice  lit  a  match  to  help  them  see  the 
interior  of  the  place,  and  before  it  had  died 
out  they  had  deposited  the  bundle  in  a  corner 
of  the  building,  on  the  floor  just  over  the  edge 
of  the  pond.  They  heaped  some  boards  which 
they  found  on  the  floor  over  it,  and  with  a 
spade  threw  some  loose  sawdust  on  the  heap. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  college,  Rice  said : 
"That's  done.  Now,  how  long  before  we 
dare  allow  the  body  to  be  discovered?  I  mean 
we  don't  want  anybody  to  find  it  until  the 
radiance  has  left  it.    Therefore,  we  must  hold 
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oflP  any  possible  search  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours." 

"  How?  "  demanded  Snyder  quickly.  "  Hop- 
kins will  be  missing  in  the  morning,  won't 
he?" 

"He  iss  missing  to-night,"  said  Fischer. 
"His  wife  is  missing  him,  all  right!" 

«  My  plan  is  this,"  said  Rice.  «  We  must 
let  it  be  thought  that  Hopkins  has  gone  away. 
Suppose  we  put  a  note  on  his  laboratory  door, 
saying  that  he  has  been  called  away  unex- 
pectedly." 

"I'll  write  that,"  said  Snyder,  taking  a 
fountain  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  Rice  held  a  match  and  Snyder  wrote 
the  note  which  he  pinned  to  the  door  of  the 
laboratory,  running  ahead  of  the  others  and 
rejoining  them  as  they  came  back  to  the 
building. 

As  they  passed  the  corner  of  the  building 
Rice  said : 

"What's  that  rattling  in  the  wheelbar- 
row?" 

"  The  spade,"  said  Gordon. 
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"Spade!"  repeated  Rice.  "We  had  no 
spade." 

"  Snyder  found  one  in  the  ice-house  and 
used  it  to  cover  the  bundle  with  sawdust," 
explained  Gordon. 

"Der  idiot!"  cried  Fischer  under  his 
breath,  and,  in  a  fit  of  carelessness,  he  lighted 
the  cigar.  Rice  ordered  that  he  extinguish 
the  match,  and  cautioned  silence,  fancying 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  twig  being 
cracked  underfoot,  among  the  trees.  They  lis- 
tened, but  heard  nothing  further,  ^nd  Gordon 
replaced  the  wheelbarrow,  leaving  the  ade 
in  it.  Nobody,  thought  Rice,  would  connect 
Hopkins'  disappearance  with  the  wheelbar- 
row, anyway. 

Then,  after  hurriedly  promising  each  other 
to  say  nothing  of  the  evening's  affair,  they  de- 
parted for  home. 

As  Gordon  lighted  the  lamp  in  his  modest 
room,  his  eye  fell  upon  an  envelope  on  the 
dressing  case.  His  heart  leaped  at  sight  of 
the  familiar  writing,  and  he  tore  the  enve- 
lope open  excitedly.    A  note  enclosed  read; 
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••  George: 

"  I  have  had  to  leave  town  suddenly.  Make  no  attempt 
to  And  me,  and  do  not  let  them  know  that  you  were  sur- 
prised at  my  going.  It  is  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine. 
Trust  me  and  believe  in  me. 

"Yours  ever, 

"  Ebnesta. 
"  Monday  evening,  eight  o'clock." 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
The  Road  to  the  Station 

"Gone!''  muttered  Gordon,  as  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  note  which  he  held  in  his  trem- 
bling hands.  "For  my  sake!  What  can  it 
mean?  Our  quarrel  because  I  chided  her  for 
spending  so  much  time  in  Hopkins'  labora- 
tory? Because  I  showed  that  I  was  jealous? 
No,  it  could  scarcely  be  that."  He  paused 
and  looked  again  at  the  note.  Suddenly  he 
gasped.  «*For  your  sake!'  Great  God!  She 
knows!  She  saw!" 

The  horrid  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind  that  Ernesta,  at  the  moment  of  return- 
ing to  the  laboratory  and  calling  Professor 
Hopkins'  name,  had  discovered  the  presence 
of  Gordon  and  his  associates  in  the  room. 
Perhaps  even  she  had  looked  through  the  key- 
hole, and  had  seen  them  standing  guard  over 
the  body  of  their  victim.    But  in  that  case, 

HI 
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why  should  she  have  run  away?  In  a  sudden 
frenzy  of  fear?  To  avoid  giving  evidence 
against  them^-or  (he  thought  with  a  tinge  of 
conceit),  against  him  alone?  It  must  be 
something  of  that  sort,  else  why  so  sudden 
and  hasty  a  departure,  in  so  mysterious  a 
manner? 

''  God  bless  her  if  it  is  as  I  think,"  said 
Gordon  to  himself.  "  Rut  she  shan't  go  if  I 
can  catch  her!" 

He  blew  out  the  lamp  and  crept  silently 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  night,  with 
the  giro's  note  still  clutched  In  his  fingers. 

A  deep  love  existed  for  Ernesta  Frost  on 
the  part  of  this  young  scholar,  whose  asceti- 
cism had  never  before  permitted  an  affair 
of  the  heart  to  interfere  with  the  prosy  studi- 
ousness  of  his  career.  Almost  from  his  first 
sight  of  Ernesta,  nearly  four  years  since,  he 
had  been  forced  to  admit  to  himself  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  girl,  so  different  from  the  feel- 
ing awakened  in  him  by  any  other  woman. 

To-night  he  could  see  her  as  she  was  then, 
a  fresh,  tall  girlish  figure,  modest  and  beauti- 
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ful,  earnest  and  studious.  He  could  recall 
the  strange  satisfaction  he  had  felt  when,  one 
afternoon  after  the  dismissal  of  his  class  in 
philosophy,  she  had  remained  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions concerning  some  point  which  she  had 
not  quite  understood.  He  had  walked  home 
with  her — as  he  had  often  walked  with  other 
pupils,  rather  than  -t  them  delay  him  longer 
in  the  college  building,  and  he  ^ould  remem- 
ber how,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  explanation 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  he  had  suddenly  looked 
►;  at  her  and  caught  her  surveying  him  with 

those  great,  lustrous  blue  eyes,  he  had  averted 
his  head  with  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  at 
her  scrutiny. 

Then  came  Albert  Rassignol!  Why  the 
peijonality  of  this  young  student  from  Paris 
should  obtrude  itself  upon  Gordon's  mental 
vision  to-night,  when  he  had  been  enabled  to 
blot  it  out  for  months  past,  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  he  was  searching  every 
cell  of  his  memory  for  some  fact  to  account 
for  Ernesta's  sudden  disappearance,  and  that 
Bassignol's  sojourn  at  Gray  Jon  represented 
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a  period  fraught  with  painful  recolloctloufi  for 
the  young  professor  in  the  development  of  his 
love  for  Ernes  ta. 

Gordon  hurried  his  steps  as  he  remembered 
Rassignol;  remembered  how  he  had  first  no- 
ticed  what  he  interpreted  as  an  attachment 
between  him  and  Ernesta;  how  he  had  found 
them,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  Hopkins' 
laboratory,  so  deeply  engrossed  in  some  chem- 
ical problem  as  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  his 
presence  till   he  had   made  it  known;  how 
happy  he,  Gordon,  had  been  when  Rassignol, 
having  completed  the  special  course  of  studies 
under  Hopkins,  which  he  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  pursue,  had  returned  to  France. 
By  this  time,  Gordon  remembered,  his  an- 
alytical mind  had  diagnosed  his  own  attitude 
toward  Ernesta  as  affection.    The  realisation 
of  this  was  a  shock  to  him,  a  shock  such  as 
might  come  to  a  man  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  his  legs  were  merely  orna- 
mental appendages,  and  suddenly  discovered 
that  they  could  be  used  for  locomotion.  When 
this  shock  had  worn  off,  however,  he  would 
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have  been  happy  but  for  Rassignol's  presence; 
when  the  Frenchman  went  he  was  divinely 
happy  in  a  solitary,  lonely  way,  for  he  had 
no  courage  with  which  to  make  a  declaration 
of  his  passion  to  Ernesta. 

She,  however,  was  not  wanting  in  that  in- 
tuition  which  is  every  woman's  choicest  at- 
tribute, and  but  for  which  it  is  doubtful  if 
Gordon's  love  would  ever  have  resulted  in 
more  than  sighing  and  dreaming  of  her. 

In  her  maidenly  way  Ernesta  had  shown 
the  bashful  young  scholar  that  his  affection 
was  not  unrequited.  Little  by  little  she  drew 
him  out,  to  his  intense  joy.  This  joy,  how- 
ever, was  coupled  with  disappointment  that 
this  woman,  whom  ho  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  of  her  sex,  should  prove  so  fickle  as 
to  forget  Rassignol— whom  he  still  considered 
to  have  had  her  affections  while  he  remained 
at  Graydon.  Self-satisfaction  took  the  place 
of  this  unpleasant  feeling  at  last,  and  Gor- 
don, when  he  became  sure  that  Ernesta  cared 
for  him,  was  supremely  happy.  He  made  his 
declaration  finally  and  was  accepted. 
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Poverty  stood  in  the  way  of  an  immediate 
marriage,  and  though  Gordon  had  some  small 
property  in  Boston  real  estate,  they  were 
waiting  for  his  position  with  regard  to  salary 
to  be  bettered  before  they  should  wed. 

Their  courtship  and  betrothal  id  been  a 
delightful  period  in  their  happy,  simple  way; 
Gordon  devoting  himself  with  more  assiduity 
to  his  studies  than  ever  in  order  to  hasten  the 
time  of  his  promotion ;  Ernesta  saving  oy  as- 
sisting Professor  Hopkins  in  his  laboratory. 
This  effort  on  her  part,  however,  had  been 
productive  of  the  only  quarrels  or  disagree- 
ments which  shv  and  Gordon  had  had.  And 
these  were  only  recent.  Emesta's  growing  in- 
terest in  Professor  Hopkins'  work,  her  even- 
ings spent  either  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
savant  or  alone  in  her  room  working  out  his 
problems  after  hours,  had  finally  filled  her 
lover  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy.  She  had  tried 
in  vain  to  assure  him  that  he  was  foolish;  he 
was  not  so  certain  of  his  own  charms  as  not 
to  fear  that  Hopkins  might  have  others  which 
had  attracted   Ernesta.     He  pouted   like   a 
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child,  unable  to  hAng  bin  philoHophj  to  aid 
him.  ErneHta  and  he  had  hud  many  dinputes 
over  the  matter,  and  once,  in  u  burst  of  high 
RpiritH,  the  girl  had  flung  big  engagement  ring 
in  Gordon's  face,  telling  him  that  Hhe  did  not 
care  to  have  a  love  which  doubted  her  so. 

But  this  quarrel  had  been  made  up,  and  un- 
til within  a  few  days  of  this  fateful  night 
Emesta  and  Gordon  had  been  happy,  the  girl 
extremely  so,  he  remembered  now.  So,  as  he 
hurried  along  the  dark  road,  he  could  come  to 
no  conclusion  concerning  her  departure  from 
Graydon  other  than  that  she  had  been  a  wit- 
ness to  the  occurrence  in  the  laboratory. 

"  I'll  find  her,  and  make  her  stay,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  she  shall  not  go  without  knowing  the 
truth  about  it.  God!  perhaps  dhe  thinks  that 
I  am  a  murderer !  " 

To  reach  Ernesta's  boarding-house  it  was 
necessary  for  Gordon  to  pass  the  hotel,  which, 
but  for  a  few  lights,  was  dark  for  the  night. 
A  kerosene  lamp  on  a  post  in  the  road  bore 
the  title  of  che  little  inn  on  its  glass,  and  shed 
a  few  rays  on  the  road.    These  fell  on  Gor- 
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don's  face,  and  to  a  man  standing  at  the  win- 
dow of  a  room  on  the  second  floor  in  deep 
thought,  the  picture  was  so  interesting  as  to 
make  him  leap  backward  in  surprise. 

It  was  Detective  Sullivan,  who  had  jr.st 
reached  his  room  after  the  strange  affair  of 
the  diamond.  He  recognised  Gordon  as  one 
o'  the  four  men  whom  he  had  seen  with  the 
wheelbarrow,  at  the  college  buildings,  and  he 
could  not  help  but  observe,  even  in  the  dull 
glow  of  the  lamp  outside,  the  tense  expression 
on  the  young  scholar's  white  face. 

"  There's  something  serious  the  matter  with 
that  fellow ! "  exclaimed  the  detective,  and 
catching  up  his  hat,  he  hurried  down  the 
stairs. 

When  Gordon,  unaware,  of  course,  that  he 
was  being  followed,  reached  Ernesta's  house, 
a  few  rods  further  on,  his  purpose  was  to  ring 
the  bell  and  inquire  for  her.  Not  until  he 
reached  the  gate  did  he  realise  what  an  odd 
thing  this  would  be  to  do  so  late  of  the  even- 
ing, and  then  he  paused  irresolutely.  Not 
twenty  yards  behind  him,  dodging  from  one 
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to  another  of  the  elms  lining  the  street,  was 
Detective  SDl-'ran,  peering  from  the  seclusion 
of  his  tre.  irunk  who^i  3ver  he  thought  it  was 
safe,  retre  ti  it?  into  t  .i  shadows  at  the  slight- 
est movement  or  Gordon's  part.  He  heard 
Gordon  say: 

«  What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  " 
and  saw  him  gaze  earnestly  at  the  second  win* 
dow,  as  he  stood  clutching  the  fence. 

"  What's  he  up  to?  Who's  he  spotting?  " 
thought  the  detective. 

Suddenly  Gordon  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps,  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  be- 
hind which  Sullivan  was  concealed.  As  he 
passed  the  detective  heard  him  muttering 
again : 

"  Ernesta !    O,  my  Ernesta ! " 

"  It's  Gordon !  "  flashed  through  Sullivan's 
mind,  as  he  recalled  the  statement  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  drugstore  regarding  the  attach- 
ment of  the  young  professor  and  the  mys- 
terious Frost  girl.  Gordon  went  rapidly  down 
the  street,  and  Sullivan,  intent  on  keeping 
him  in  sight,  abandoned  his  tree-dodging  and 
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followed  openly.  There  was  no  danger,  ap- 
parently, of  the  pursued  discovering  the  de- 
tective, for  the  young  professor  seemed  to 
have  but  one  thought,  to  arrive  wherever  he 
was  going  as  soon  as  his  steps  would  carry 
him.  As  for  the  pedestrians,  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  all  Qraydon  was  tucked  in  at  that 
hour. 

At  the  foot  of  the  main  street  was  the  rail- 
road station,  and  Sullivan  decided  that  Gor- 
don was  aiming  for  that. 

"  What's  he  going  to  the  station  for? "  he 
asked  himself.  "  The  last  train  left  at  eight 
o'clock !  "  But  the  station  was  Gordon's  goal, 
and  from  behind  a  pile  of  freight  Sullivan 
was  soon  watching  him  in  conversation  with 
the  night  watchman,  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
lightless  place,  and  their  words  were  easily 
distinguishable. 

"Why,  hello,  Professor  Gordon,"  said  the 
watchman.  "  What  you  doin'  out  at  such  an 
hour?  " 

"Nothing, — er — nothing,"  replied  Gordon, 
so  plainly  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say  that  Sul- 
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livan  wondered  at  the  watchman's  apparent 
lack  of  suspicion.    "  Just  taking  a  walk." 

"Fine  night,  Professor,"  said  the  watch- 
man. 

"  Very,"  said  Gordon.  "  By  the  way,  was 
there  anyone — I  mean,  did  you  have  any  pas- 
sengers on  the  last  train  out  to-night?  " 

"The  eight  o'clock?  No,  Proi'essor,  there 
was  only  one." 

"  One ! "  Sullivan  could  plainly  detect  the 
excitement  in  Gordon's  tone.  "  Was  she " 

"Twasn't  a  she,"  laughed  the  watchman. 
"It  was  Dr.  Whittridge;  he  went  over  to 
Hardwick  on  a  case.  Why,  was  you  exp  ^tin' 
anybody  to  go  away?  " 

"No,"  said  Gordon,  "nobody."  Then  a 
pause,  as  though  he  were  considering  ^ow  to 
end  the  conversation.  "  Good-night,"  he  said, 
quickly,  and  hurried  up  the  street. 

Sullivan  had  not  been  expecting  so  rapid  a 
movement  on  the  young  professor's  part. 
Gordon  came  by  the  pile  of  freight  that  only 
half  concealed  the  detective  before  he  could 
draw  back  into  the  shadow.   On  seeing  SuUi- 
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van  lurking  there,  he  stopped  and  looked  full 
at  him.  Unfortunately  for  the  detective  the 
sole  street  lamp  within  thirty  yards  was  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  him  and  his  face 
could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  surprised  Gordon, 
who  took  a  long  look  at  him.  Sullivan  tried 
to  look  unconcerned. 

"  Good-evening,"  he  said,  «  got  a  match?  I 
was  tryin'  to  get  a  light  in  here,  but  the  wind 
blew  out  my  last  one." 

"Wind?"  said  Gordon,  suspiciously.  The 
night  was  absolutely  zephyrless.  Then  he 
went  on. 

Sullivan  watched  him  out  of  sight,  then  re- 
turned to  his  hotel,  slightly  crestfallen. 
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The  Bank  Episodb 

"  I  AM  sorry,  but  this  check  will  overdraw 
your  husband's  account! " 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  standing  at  the  window  in 
the  Graydon  Bank,  felt  herself  turn  to  stone. 
She  could  not  move,  she  could  not  cry  out 
She  could  merely  look  appealingly,  helplessly, 
dumbly,  at  the  man  behind  the  window. 

"  There  is  only  |16.53  to  his  credit,"  said 
Mr.  Fox,  the  cashier.    «  Only  |16.53." 

It  was  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  Tuesday 
morning.  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  sent  the  children 
early  to  school,  and,  without  waiting  to  attend 
to  her  household  duties,  had  rushed  to  the 
bank  to  draw  the  money  p  jcessary  to  secure 
Detective  Sullivan's  services.  She  had 
written  the  check  and  presented  it  at  the  win- 
dow, accompanying  its  offering  with  a  smile 
that  was  meant  to  be  pleasant  and  cordial. 
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She  did  not  want  anyone  to  guess  the  torture 
that  was  gnawing  at  her  heart  and  had  kej !: 
her  sleepless  through  the  long  night.  The 
cashier— who  acted  in  many  capacities  in  the 
little  bank — examined  the  check  more  care- 
fully, Mrs.  Hopkins  thought,  than  was  usual; 
then,  instead  of  paying  it  at  once,  he  went 
into  the  private  office,  where  he  remained 
several  minutes.  On  emerging  he  came  to- 
ward the  window  diffidently,  apologetically, 
making  the  statement  that  froze  every  drop  of 
blood  in  the  woman's  body.  Receiving  no  an- 
swer, he  supplemented  his  remark  with  a 
second.  Then  Mrs.  Hopkins,  by  a  superhuman 
effort,  managed  to  gasp: 

"Only  116.53!  Why,  Mr.  Pox,  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  There  must  be!  Wfr— he 
had  over  five  thousand  dollars  here ! " 

The  cashier  smiled  pityingly.  He  knew 
something  was  wrong. 

"  Your  husband  drew  exactly  five  thousand 
dollars  by  check,  yesterday  morning,"  he  said. 

"Five  thousand  dollars!"  Mrs.  Hopkins 
wailed  the  words,  as  she  realised  it  all.    Not 
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satisfied  with  abandoning  her  and  her  chil- 
dren, the  scoundrel  had  taken  their  savings 
of  years,  their  all,  leaving  her  to  face  poverty. 
She  turned  upon  the  cashier. 

"  Oh !  Oh !  "  she  cried.  "  He  drew  it,  and 
you  let  him  draw  it !  You  had  no  right  to  do 
it.  Why  did  you?  It  was  my  money!  My 
money,  saved  by  pinching  and  denying!  You 
had  no  right!" 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "the 
money  was  in  your  husband's  name,  and  un- 
der the  laws  he  had  a  right  to  draw  it  when- 
ever he  pleased." 

"But  you  must   have  known "     Mrs. 

Hopkins  could  go  no  further.  She  realised 
that  she  would  be  showing  her  hand.  This 
she  resolved  not  to  do  under  any  circum- 
stances. She  must  have  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  Sullivan.  She  turned  to  the 
cashier  again,  endeavouring  to  be  calm. 

"I  did  not  know,"  she  said,  "that  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  contemplated  drawing  quite 
so  much  money.  He— he  was  unexpectedly 
called  away.    I— I  must  have  a  hundred  dol- 
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lars  to-day — at  once.  Is  there  not  some  way 
it  could  be  arranged?" 

"  I  wonder  what  she  wants  the  money  for?  " 
thought  Mr.  Fox,  but  seeing  her  troubled  face, 
he  decided  not  to  isk  her. 

"  If  you  really  must  have  it,"  he  said,  "  I 
guess  we  can  arrange  it.  The  professor's  sal- 
ary is  always  paid  on  the  twentieth.  If  you 
will  promise  to  deposit  that  promptly  I  guess 
we  can  let  you  have  this  hundred  dollars." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  promised  blindly.  She  must 
pay  the  detective  now.  The  necessity  was 
more  urgent  than  ever.  So  she  took  the  bills 
Mr.  Fox  handed  her,  thrust  them  into  her 
purse,  and  hurried  home. 

She  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  of  her 
house  behind  her  when  she  heard  a  ring  at 
the  bell.  It  must  be  the  detective.  She  ran 
to  open  the  door,  but  through  the  side  lights 
in  the  hall  she  saw  that  it  was  not  Sullivan, 
but  a  student.  What  could  he  want?  Her 
curiosity  almost  impelled  her  to  let  him  in, 
but  she  hesitated.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
some  word  from  her  husband;  but  it  could 
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be  nothing  of  importanco.  Her  vanished 
spouse  surely  would  not  send  her  any  clue 
to  his  whereabouts.  Besides,  she  feared  that 
she  could  not  maintain  composure  before  a 
stranger,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  betray  her 
feelings  again,  as  she  had  at  the  bank.  No; 
he  could  ring.  So,  in  response  to  the  student's 
repeated  pulls  at  the  bell,  she  kept  silence, 
and  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 

go  away. 

Detective  Sullivan,  in  the  meantime,  was 
busy.  He  rose  early,  and,  acting  on  the  clue 
furnished  him  by  Gordon's  late  visit  to  the 
railroad  station,  set  about  discovering  what 
other  means  of  getting  out  of  Oraydon  there 
might  be,  other  than  the  railroad.  This  had 
been  his  intention  from  the  beginning,  as  he 
realised  that  so  prominent  a  person  as  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  would  not,  if  he  wished  to 
cover  his  tracks,  try  to  leave  town  from  so 
public  a  place  as  the  railroad  station,  if  there 
were  any  other  way  of  disappearing. 

New  England  is  a  network  of  trolley  lines. 
Sullivan  found  that,  while  no  street  car  line 
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ran  directly  through  Oraydon,  a  main  line 

was  only  two  miles  distant.    Dy  walking  that 

far  anyone  could  take  the  trolley  to  one  of 

half  a  dozen  towns  where  railroad  connection 

could  be  made  for  Boston  and  other  cities. 

If,  therefore,  Ernesta  Frost  and  Hopkins  were 

in  Oraydon  so  late  the  preceding  day  as  to 

make  Gordon  suspect  that  they  had  not  gone 

by  the  last  train,  it  was  most  likely  that  they 

had  walked  to  the  trolley  line,  under  cover  of 

darkness,  and  thus  thrown  suspicion  off  their 

movements. 

As  to  the  freshly  written  note  which  the 
detective  had  discovered  on  the  laboratory 
door,  the  night  before,  if  it  were  not  written 
by  Hopkins,  somebody  must  have  known  that 
he  was  going.  To  find  out  who  wrote  the  note 
was,  then,  the  first  work  for  him  to  do. 

When  he  reached  the  college  building  he 
noted,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  the 
wheelbarrow  and  spade  were  just  where  he 
had  seen  the  four  men  leave  them.  He  would 
have  another  look  at  the  wheelbarrow,  and  he 
went  toward  it.    He  stood  bending  carelessly 
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OT^i*  it,  when  a  nhadow  fell  across  his  shoul- 
der. Looking  up  suddenly  he  saw  the  face  of 
Dr.  Fischer,  for  a  second,  peering  out  of  a 
classroom  window  just  overhead.  The  face 
was  frightened,  thought  Sullivan,  and  he  re- 
membered it  as  one  of  those  that  he  had  seen, 
the  night  previous,  at  the  moment  the  match 
was  lighted. 

"There's  something  mighty  funny  about 
this  business,"  said  the  detective  to  himself. 
**  If  it  wasn't  a  sure  enough  elopement  I  might 
be  inclined  to  think — anything!  " 

He  noted  that  the  wheelbarrow  bore  a 
mark,  "Graydon  College,"  branded  on  the 
side.    On  the  spade  there  was  no  mark. 

"  I'll  remember  that,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  In  fact,  I  guess  it'll  pay  to  remember  any- 
thing I  se»    >r  hear  around  here ! '' 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock ;  the  Dean  had  dis- 
persed the  crowd  about  the  laboratory  door 
and  sent  messengers  to  Mrs.  Hopkins  and 
Ernesta  Frost's  house.  The  college  oflfti*ed  an 
appearance  of  its  usual  calm,  no  matter  what 
might  be  going  on  beneath  the  surface.    De- 
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tective  Sullivan  encountered  nobody  bnt  a  few 
students  as  he  went  into  the  building  and  up 
the  stairs  to  the  laboratory.  Before  the  door 
stood  a  short,  oldish  man,  critically  examin- 
ing the  note  which  was  still  pinned  to  the 
door.  Sullivan  stepped  up  behind  him  and 
said: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  are  you  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins?  " 

Sullivan  knew  that  the  man  was  not  Hop- 
kins, and  accosted  him  in  this  way  merely  to 
make  an  excuse  for  his  presence  near  the  lab- 
oratory. Then  ensued  his  conversation  with 
the  Dean,  and  the  latter's  gracious  effort  to 
direct  him  to  Professor  Snyder's  room.  This 
was  the  moment  for  action.  Sullivan  slyly 
took  the  note  from  the  door,  thanked  the  Dean 
for  his  kindness  and  hurried  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 

He  made  his  way  directly  to  Mrs.  Hopkins' 
house  and  was  soon  seated  beside  her  in  the 
parlour. 

"Have  you  caught  them?"  she  demanded 
of  him. 
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Not  quite,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  on  their 
They  cannot  escape.  I  have  strong 
Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  have 
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track, 
clues, 
vou — 

"  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  thrusting  the 
money  which  she  had  drawn  from  the  bank 
into  his  hand,  "  and  what  do  you  think?  " 

Whereupon  she  poured  into  the  detective's 
astonished  ears  the  story  of  Professor  Hop- 
kins' withdrawal  of  the  family  funds  from  the 
Graydon  Bank. 

"  The  scoundrel ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  ma'am,  for  speaking  of  your 
husband  that  way ;  but  he  is.  Any  man  that 
would  do  that  would — and  you  say  that  this 
hundred  dollars  is  your  last  cent?  " 

"Worse  than  that,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
"  It  is  drawn  against  his  monthly  salary,  not 
yet  received,  and  that  is  only  |150." 

"  Here,  ma'am,"  said  Sullivan,  putting  the 
money  on  the  parlour  table.  "Take  this. 
You  pay  me  when  the  case  is  done,  an'  I've 
caught  him  and  made  him  give  you  back  the 
money  he's  stolen.    Yes,  stolen ! "    He  would 
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not  listen  to  the  woman's  protestations  that 
she  must  pay,  to  keep  her  word.  Closing  the 
incident  he  continued,  suddenly  confronting 
her  with  the  note  which  he  had  plucked  from 
the  laboratory  door; 

"Look  at  this  now,  and  tell  me,  do  you 
know  whose  writing  it  is?  " 

Mrs.  Hopkins  brushed  the  tears  away  from 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  note.  As  she  read 
it  she  was  almost  overcome.  She  did  not  for 
the  moment  notice  that  the  handwriting  was 
not  that  of  her  husband,  and  took  it  to  be  a 
word  from  him.  Not  a  word  to  her,  but  a 
word— it  was  a  solace,  no  matter  what  she 
might  think  of  him.   The  detective  continued: 

"  Don't  get  excited,  ma'am.    It  isn't  from 
your  husband,  is  it?  " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  "it  is  not  his 
writing.    It  is " 

"  Whose?  " 

« I  don't » 

"Think!    Think  of  all  the  college  profes- 
sors!    Is  it  Gordon's?" 
"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins.    She 
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went  to  a  table,  from  a  drawer  in  which 
took  out  an  autograph  album.  In  it  were  the 
names  of  the  faculty,  with  expressions  of  sen- 
timent from  most  of  them.  She  handed  it  to 
the  detective,  who  turned  the  pages  rapidly. 
When  he  came  to  the  page  on  which  Snyder 
had  written  he  gave  a  start. 

«  That's  the  one,"  he  said.  "  Look  for  your- 
self!" 

<<I  should  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
«  What  does  that  mean?  " 

"  Simply  that  Professor  Sn.^-ier  was  asked 
by  your  husband  to  put  this  note  on  his  lab- 
oratory door,  which  he  did  as  late  as  half 
past  nine  last  night." 

"Then  Professor  Snyder " 

"Can  put  us  right!  And  leave  it  to  me, 
ma'am,  he's  got  to." 
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CHAPTER   TEN 
Pbofhsob  Snydhb's  Falsihood 

TuwDAY  proved  a  day  of  unspeakable  tor- 
tnre  for  Messrs.  Rice,  Snyder,  Fischer  and 
Gordon.    They  crept  to  the  college  guiltily. 
Snyder  was  the  5rst  to  arrive,  and  as  he  en- 
tered the  building  he  noted  a  general  excite- 
ment.   Instinct  told  him  it  had  to  do  with  the 
events  of  the  previous  night,  and  curiosity— 
the  curiosity  that  draws  the  murderer  back 
to  the  scene  of  his  crime — forced  him  to 
mount  the  stairs  to  the  second  story.    He  saw 
the  crowd  around   the  laboratory  and  his 
heart    sank.     What    had    they    discovered? 
Learning,  however,  that  they  knew  nothing 
further  than  they  could  read  in  the  note 
which  he  had  written  and  pinned  to  the  door, 
he  was  relieved,  and  started  down  to  his  class 
room,  when  the  Dean  asked  him  if  he  knew 
where  Professor  Hopkins  had  gone.    Snyder^a 
reply  was  a  denial. 
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Fischer  and  Rice  met  in  the  hall.  They, 
too,  became  aware  of  the  air  of  unrest  and 
mystery,  and  stopped  at  the  laboratory  to  see 
what  it  was.  When  the  Dean  made  his  in- 
quiry of  them  they  shook  their  heads  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Then  they  went  to  their 
rooms. 

As  Fischer,  deeply  troubled,  prepared  for 
the  day's  work,  he  happened  to  glance  out  of 
the  window.  They  had  left  the  wheelbarrow 
directly  beneath  it.  To  his  dismay  he  saw  a 
man,  a  stranger,  looking  critically  into  the 
barrow  as  though  he  suspected  something. 
The  man  raised  his  head  and  saw  Fischer. 
The  latter  turned  crimson  and  drew  back 
from  the  window.  What  did  all  this  mean? 
He  hurried  to  Rice's  room  to  tell  him  of  the 
occurrence,  and  transferred  part  of  his  awful 
burden  of  fear  to  that  gentleman. 

Gordon  arrived  in  a  daze.  When  the  Dean 
asked  him  if  he  could  explain  Hopkins'  note 
he  blushed,  stammered,  and  became  inextrica- 
bly confused.  He  realised  what  a  botch  of  it 
he  had  made  by  suggesting  that  the  Dean 
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should  ask  Rice  or  Fischer  about  it.    But  it 
was  too  late  to  retract. 

The  students'  gossip  concerning  both  Hop- 
kins and  Ernesta  drove  him  nearly  distracted 
during  the  day.  He  could  hardly  resist  the 
temptation,  when  he  heard  their  names 
coupled,  to  cry  out : 

"It's  a  lie!  A  miserable  lie!  They  have 
not  eloped!"  But  he  realised  that  he  must 
say  nothing. 

For  the  Dean,  also,  the  day  was  proving  in- 
teresting. He  questioned  the  messenger  who 
brought  him  the  startling  news  of  Ernesta 
Frost's  disappearance  over  and  over  again, 
but  could  learn  nothing  more.  Cautioning 
him  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  girl's  sud- 
den disappearance  from  the  students  as  long 
as  possible,  the  Dean  sent  him  away  and  be- 
gan to  think.  He  was  not  such  a  blind  old 
fool  as  they  thought.  He  had  noticed  the  stu- 
dents' comments  at  the  laboratory  door.  He 
had  long  been  aware  of  the  evenings  that  Hop- 
kins was  spending  in  hia  laboratory  with 
Ernesta  as  his  assistant,  and  had  mentally 
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questioned  the  expediency  of  allowing  snch  a 
thing  to  continue.  Not  that  he  had  any  sni* 
picions — merely  that  the  college  could  not  af» 
ford  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  scandal. 

Was  this  simultaneous  disappearance  of 
Hopkins  and  the  senior  the  climax  of  these 
evenings?    Certainly  it  looked  mysterious. 

"Moreover,"  soliloquised  the  Dean,  "if 
there's  no  mystery  about  it,  why  did  Snyder 
write  that  note  and  tell  me  nothing  about  it? 
Why  did  Rice  and  Fischer  deny  that  they 
knew  anything  about  Hopkins,  and  why  did 
Gordon  say  that  he  thought  they  did?  And, 
what  became  of  the  note,  anyway?  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  question,  there  was 
a  knock  at  his  door  and  the  Dean  called 
"Come  in!"  There  entered  Detective  Sulli- 
van, or,  as  the  Dean  knew  him,  the  book 
agent. 

"  Dean  Quimby,  T  believe?  "  was  his  greet- 
ing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Dean  brusquely,  for  he  was 
not  pleasantly  inclined  toward  this  smooth, 
quiet  stranger  who,  he  believed,  had  stolen 
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the  bit  of  evidence  from  the  door  of  the  lab- 
oratory.   "  That'd  my  name.    Who  are  you?  " 

"  My  name  is  Sullivan,"  said  the  detective, 
"  and  I  have  come  to  see  you  about  Professor 
Hopkins." 

"Oh,  you  have!"  ^id  the  Dean.  "Well, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  I  do  not  know  what  Professor 
Hopkins  is  to  you,  and  before  I  have  any  con- 
versation with  you  concerning  him,  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  you  did  with  the  note — Oh !  " 

For  with  a  smile.  Detective  Sullivan  was 
holding  the  bit  of  paper  out  to  the  Dean,  who 
took  it. 

"  Professor  Hopkins'  note !  "  he  exclaimed. 
Sullivan  corrected  him,  saying: 

"Professor  Snyder's  note,  I  guess  you 
mean,  sir." 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  asked  the 
Dean,  scowling. 

"  It's  my  business  to  find  out,"  said  Sulli- 
van. "  I  am  a  detective,  and  now,  if  you  can 
assure  me  that  we  are  absolutely  alone,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  tell 
you  a  few  things." 
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"  You  may  go  ahead,"  said  the  Dean.  «  But 
first  of  all,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  any—HSus- 
piciong  regarding  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  Professor  Hopkins?  " 

"  I'm  glad,  sir,"  said  Sullivan,  « that  you 
are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  it.  As  to  my  knowing  or 
suspecting  anything  about  him,  well,  I  do 
suspect  a  few  things.  However,  I  didn't  want 
to  say  or  do  anything  impulsive.  I'd  much 
rather  hear  what  you  think  about  it, 
first. 

The  Dean  started  to  speak,  then  stopped, 
hesitatingly.  Should  he  confide  in  this 
stranger?  Sullivan  seemed  to  read  his  doubt, 
and  said: 

"  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  anything  unless 
you  want  to.  But  I  may  tell  you  that  I'm  on 
this  case  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and 
intend  pushing  it  to  the  end.  So,  any  help 
you  can  give  me  will  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned, I  believe." 

"  You  say  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  engaged 
you  to  trace  her  husband?  "  asked  the  Dean, 
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greatly  snrpriaed.     "When  did  she  hk, 

may  I  ask?  " 

"  Yesterday,  by  telegraph,"  said  Sal li van. 

"  Yesterday !  Why,  Professor  Hopkins " 

"  Did  not  disappear  until  last  night?  That 
is  right,  sir.  But  Mrs.  Hopkins  evidently 
knew  that  he  was  going.  In  fact,  she  has  sus- 
pected that  he  was  going  for  some  time.  And 
with  the  very  person  he  has  gone  with." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  he  has  actually  gone 

with — with "    The  Dean  could  not  bring 

himself  to  mention  Emesta*s  name.  Sullivan 
fsaved  him  the  embarrassment  by  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"  With  Miss  Frost,"  said  he.  "  There  seems 
no  doubt  of  it.  In  the  first  place.  Professor 
Hopkins  knew  that  he  was  going  on  consider- 
able of  a  trip,  and  drew  all  the  money  he  had 
in  the  bank,  yesterday." 

«  You  don't  tell  me  that " 

"  Five  thousand  dollars,  sir,  leaving  his 
wife  absolutely  with  no  means  of  support" 

"  But  be  showed  no  indications  in  any  way, 
up  to  yesterday  afternoon." 
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"Not  to  you,  sir,  perhaps,  bnt  perhaps  to 
others.  Else,  how  do  you  explain  this  note, 
written  late  last  night  and  pinned  to  his  lab- 
oratory door?  " 

"And  written  by  Professor  Snyder!    Yon 
are  right— Snyder  at  least  must  have  known 
of  Hopkins'  intended  disappearance.    Besides, 
I  am  sure  that  others  know  about  it.    At  least 
one  other."    Sullivan  was  none  too  anxious 
to  tell  the  Dean  more  of  what  he  had  learned 
than  was  necessary.    This  hesitancy  was  not 
from  any  feeling  that  the  Dean  would  betray 
his  confidence,  but  from  a  fear  that  the  old 
gentleman,   unused  to  affairs  of  the  kind, 
might,  in  a  moment  of  garrulity,  spoil  his 
plana.    So  he  contented  himself  with  say- 
ing: 

"The  one  I  mean  is  Gordon.  Now,  sir, 
wasn't  there  something  between  him  and  the 
girl?" 

"  They  were  engaged  to  be  married,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  Dean. 

"  Had  she,  as  far  as  you  know,  ever  had  any 
previous  love  affair?  " 
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"Yes,"  said  the  Dean,  at  which  Sullivan 
pricked  np  his  ears.  "There  was  a  young 
man  here,  last  year— a  Frenchman  named  Al- 
bert Ra^wignol.  They  were  very  much  at- 
tached, it  was  thought,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  they  were  engaged.  But  he 
went  away,  and  after  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  she  and  Professor  Gordon  were 
much  in  love  with  each  other.  But  why  do 
you  ask  about  the  previous  affair?  You  cer- 
tainly do  not  associate  the  disappearance  of 
the  girl  now  with  yovmg  Rassignol?  He  has 
been       France  ever  since " 

"  No,"  said  Sullivan.  «  But  I  wish  to  learn 
all  I  can  about  her.  You  have  never  suspected 
that  she  and  Professor  Hopkins  were " 

The  Dean  smiled. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "you  never  saw 
Professor  Hopkins,  did  you?  " 

"  I  saw  his  picture,"  said  Sullivan,  "  and  I 
know  what  you  mean.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  gone,  the  girl  is  gone,  and 
there's  considerable  mystery  about  it.  We 
must  find  out  what  Professor  Snyder  and 
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Professor  Gordon  know, 
with  the  former?'* 
"  I  will,  with  pleasure,"  said  the  Dean.    « I 

will  call  him  in  here  now  and  demand " 

"  No,"  said  Sullivan,  "  jou  must  go  at  him 

more  gently.    Don't  let  him  know  that  yoa 

suspect  him,  just  yet.    He  is  too  clever  a  man 

to  be  taken  unawares,  I'm  afraid.    Gordon  is 

diflPerent.    Leave  him  to  me." 

"  When  do  you  intend  seeing  him?  " 

"  At  once.    With  your  permission  I'll  have 

a  talk  with  him  at  his  first  leisure  moment. 

Till  then  I  guess  I'll  look  around  and  you 

keep  your  eyes,  please,  on  Snyder."    Sullivan 

started  toward  the  door.  "  By  the  way.  Dean," 

he  said,  "I  don't  suppose  you  would  know 

about  such  things,  but  could  you  recognise  a 

wheelbarrow  or  a  spade,  or  anything  like  that 

belonging  to  the  college?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Dean  with  a  smile,  «  per- 
haps not.    But  everything  purchased  by  the 
college  in  the  way  of  tools  and  garden  uten- 
sils is  branded  with  its  name." 
"Thanks,"  said  Sullivan,  "I  just  wanted 
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to  know.    I  suppose  I  could  get  further  de- 
tails from  the  gardener?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Dean.  "You'll  find  him 
around  somewhere.  When  shall  I  see  you 
again?  '* 

«  Soon,"  said  the  detective.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, if  anybody  should  ask  you,  I  am  selling 
books,  say  something  that  would  interest  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins,  such  as " 

"'The  Final  Resolution  of  the  Chemical 
Elements? '  "  su^ested  the  Dean. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Sullivan,  and  went  out. 

He  determined  to  find  the  gardener.  A 
search  was  not  necessary,  for  he  found  him 
examining  the  very  things  he  wished  to  in- 
quire about,  the  wheelbarrow  and  the  spade. 
The  gardener  looked  up  quizzically  as  Sulli- 
van approached. 

"Good-morning,"  said  the  detective j  "you 
look  pleased  about  something." 

"  Why  not? "  asked  the  gardener. 
"Wouldn't  you  be  pleased  if  somebody  pre- 
sented you  with  a  spade  just  about  the  time 
you  were  thinking  of  buying  one?  " 
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«  Why,"  said  Sullivan,  trying  to  conceal  the 
delight  that  this  unexpected  opening  gave 
him,  « isn't  that  your  spade?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  gardener,  « it  looks  like 
some  o'  tb  m  they  used  to  use  over  to  Brad- 
ley's ice-house  when  I  worked  there.  I  sup- 
pose some  student  found  it  and  thought  it 
was  mine.  Well,  it  is  now."  And  he  started 
off  with  the  wheelbarrow  and  spade. 

"Hold  on,"  said  Sullivan.  "What's  that 
on  the  spade?  " 

"  Sawdust,"  said  the  gardener,  after  an  in- 
vestigation.  «  By  gosh,  it  is  from  the  ice- 
house and  no  mistake ! " 

"  I'd  like  to  ask  that  fellow  where  the  ice- 
house is,"  said  the  detective  to  himself  as  the 
gardener  went  oflf.  "  But  I  guess  I'd  better  not 
Now  I  wonder  if  I  can  find  Gordon." 

He  had  reached  the  back  of  the  building  in 
his  walk,  and  entered  by  a  rear  door,  so  that 
he  passed  the  windows  of  the  Dean's  study. 
The  Dean  was  just  closing  the  door  upon  a 
man  who: a  Sullivan  recognised  as  one  of  the 
quartette  of  the  adve:  ture  with  the  wheel- 
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barrow.  As  Sullivan  entered  the  building 
this  third  person  was  vanishing  down  the  hall 
with  every  appearance  of  haste.  Sullivan 
knocked  on  the  Dean's  door. 

"  Was  that  Snyder?  "  he  asked  the  Dean  as 
he  went  in. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  excited  rejoinder,  "  and  he 
knows!    He  knows!'* 

«  What  did  he  say? '» 

**  I  asked  him  point  blank  if  he  didn't  know 
about  Hopkins'  departure,  and  he  had  to  ad- 
mit it.  Said  that  Hopkins  and  he  met  in  this 
room  yesterday  afternoon,  and  Hopkins  told 
him  he  was  unexpectedly  called  out  of  town 
and  wouldn't  have  time  to  communicate  with 
me.  Asked  him,  Snyder,  if  he  wouldn't  give 
me  the  message,  which  he  forgot  to  do.  But 
he  did  write  the  note  that  was  on  the  labora- 
tory door,  at  Hopkins'  request,  and  meant  to 
tell  me  all  about  the  affair  this  morning." 

"  So  he  said  that,  did  he?  "  demanded  Sul- 
livan. "  And  at  what  time  did  he  say  he  put 
the  note  on  the  laboratory  door?  " 

"About  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
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just  before  he  went  home  to  sapper.  Is  it  the 
troth?    What  do  you  think?  " 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Sullivan,  "I  know! 
Snyder's  stoiy  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  now  to  tackle  Gordon ! " 

But  Detective  Sullivan  did  not  see  Pro- 
fessor Gordon,  then,  nor  for  some  time  after- 
ward, for  the  young  professor  left  town  hur- 
riedly on  the  noon  train,  not  even  stopping 
to  pack  a  valise. 
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CHAPTER   ELEVEN 
The  Mishap  to  Ebnesta 

Thebb  was  a  telephone  in  Qraydon  College. 
Over  it,  this  Tuesday  morning  when  so  many 
things  were  happening  in  and  ahout  the  old 
building,  came  a  message  for  Professor  Gor- 
don. He  excused  himself  from  his  class  and 
went  to  answer  the  caller. 

"Hello!  Professor  Gordon?  Well,  this  is 
the  telegraph  operator.  There's  a  telegram 
here  for  you.  Shall  I  wait  till  the  maiPs  in 
or  repeat  it  now?  " 

This  was  according  to  custom  in  Graydon, 
where  there  were  no  such  things  as  messenger 
boys,  and  the  telegraph  operator,  who  was 
also  the  station  agent,  was  in  the  habit  of 
holding  a  wired  message  until  the  man  from 
the  post  office  came  down  to  the  station  to  get 
the  mail.  Otherwise  he  would  telephone  its 
contents  to  the  proper  person  if  he  could  be 
reached  by  that  means. 
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Gordon  asked  the  agent  to  repeat  the  mes* 
sage. 

"  Here  it  is,"  came  over  the  wire.  "  It's 
dated  Boston,  and  says :  *  Come  immediately, 
South  Terminal.  Am  in  terrible  trouble.  Let 
nobody,  least  of  all  H.,  know.'  It's  signed 
Ernes '* 

«  That's  all  right!  I  know,"  said  Gordon,  in 
a  trembling  Toiee.    "  Is  that  all?  " 

«  That's  all." 

Gordon  hung  up  the  receiver  mechanically. 
Emesta  in  trouble  and  sending  for  him !  Of 
course  he  would  go.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
and  found  that  it  was  ten  o'clock.  The  next 
train  would  go  at  10.30.  He  had  time  to  make 
it,  but  he  must  not  let  anybody  know  that  he 
was  going. 

As  he  returned  to  his  classroom  the  stu- 
dents noticed  his  over-wrought  appearance 
and  exchanged  looks.  What  had  happened 
to  him?  Gordon  made  a  brave  efifort  to  re- 
sume his  work  where  he  had  left  off  ajid 
heard  a  few  students  recite;  but  he  was  un- 
able to  stand  the  strain  very  long.     At  the 
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earliest  possible  moment  he  excused  himself 
again,  this  time  taking  his  hat  and  saying  that 
he  felt  faint  and  would  take  a  turn  around 
the  building  to  recover. 

Once  outside  h  «  hurried  down  the  hill  to 
the  Tillage,  and  when  out  of  sight  of  the  col- 
lege fairly  ran  to  the  station.  He  made  his 
train  with  hardly  a  minute  to  spare. 

To  reach  T^oston  from  Oraydon,  you  change 
cars  at  Burrville,  eighteen  miles  from  the  col- 
lege town.  There  you  catch  an  express  that 
lands  you  in  Boston  an  hour  later.  To-day 
the  journey  seemed  endless  to  Gordon,  for 
his  imagination  had  full  play,  and  he  pic- 
tured the  various  things  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  Emesta.  He  considered  with  satis- 
faction the  fact  that  she  could  scarcely  have 
suflfered  any  bodily  injury,  or  she  would  not 
be  waiting  for  him  in  a  railroad  station. 

He  was  the  first  out  of  the  train  when  it 
reached  Boston  and  he  dashed  up  the  long 
platform  toward  the  great  waiting-room. 
'Among  the  thousands  his  eyes  instantly 
caught  sight  of  Emesta,  and  she  espied  him 
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•imaltaneonsiy.  She  stretched  out  her  armi 
in  mute  appeal  as  she  saw  Gordon,  and  he 
with  a  hungry  cry  mahed  toward  her.  She 
fell  into  his  armsy  and  he  drew  her  closely  to 
him. 

'^O,^  she  sobbed,  ''I  am  so  glad  yonVe 
come!    80  glad!" 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  "Tell  me,  Er- 
nesta^  what  has  happened?" 

"  I*Te  been  robbed,"  she  moaned.  "  Bobbed 
—of  15,000!" 

Gordon  gasped.  "Fiye  thousand  dol- 
lars! "  He  looked  at  her  in  wonderment.  The 
girl  mnst  be  crazy.  Something  had  happened 
to  her  to  dethrone  her  mind,  suddenly.  He 
knew  that  she  could  not  have  had  that  sum 
of  money. 

"Don*t  look  at  me  like  that,"  she  cried. 
**  It's  true,  I  tell  you.  I  had  it.  And  now  it's 
gone!    Gone!    Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

Gordon  led  her  to  a  seat  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  waiting-room  and  tried  to  calm  her. 
He  was  still  convinced  that  she  was  suffering 
from  some  fantasy  of  the  mind;  the  whole 
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thing  was  so  unnatural — her  flight  from  Gray- 
don  without  notice,  her  note  to  him,  and  now 
the  telegram  and— this.  "  Quiet,  little  girl," 
he  said,  soothingly.  "Quiet!  You're  all 
right.    I'm  here!" 

"  You  don't  believe  r 
you  don't,  George!    J 
Don't  think  I'm  crp. . 
that  way — I  did  li/- 
in  my  bag  here!     f 
train  to  New  Yo  ., 
and  looked,  and  th 
I  telegraphed  you.    Oh    v 

Her  earnestness  conviu 
of  the  preposterousness  of  it  all. 

«  When  was  this?  " 

"  This  morning  at  half  past  seven,"  faltered 
Ernesta.  « I  was  going  to  New  York  on  the 
seven-forty-five  train." 

He  wanted  to  ask  her  why  she  wished  to 
go  to  New  York.  He  wanted  to  ask  her  a 
great  deal  more;  but  this  was  not  the  time.  If 
she  really  had  had  the  money  and  it  ^as 
stolen,  the  police  must  be  notified  and  so    e- 


^ \e  said.    "I  see 

It  *  «"  ■  I  "^  all  so. 
-T  a  a',  t';r,o.-i»,  .)ut  not 
'.I  +  uhua\  u  .  irs  all 
j-^  A.i'. Ill /  lO  •'  ike  the 
uy  !)a^,  WHS  open, 
-xi.-  rn'ie.  Then 
t  sha'i  do?" 
O  01  dun  in  spite 
He  said: 
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thing  done  to  recover  it  He  asked  her  if  she 
could  identify  the  robbers,  if  she  had  noticed 
any  suspicions  persons  in  her  vicinity  in  the 
station.  No,  she  sobbed,  she  had  not  She 
could  not  account  for  the  loss  of  the  money 
in  any  way.  It  simply  was  in  her  bag — and 
then  was  not 

In  vain  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  She 
stopped  her  crying,  but  only  to  sink  into  a 
condition  of  blank  despair,  gazing  vacantly 
around  her.  Gordon  was  distressed,  but 
finally  he  rallied  his  senses  and  said : 

"Well,  Ernesta,  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
do.  If  you  have  lost  this  immense  sum  of 
money,  the  police  must  be  notified." 

She  leaped  to  her  feet. 

"  The  police,"  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  George, 
no,  no,  no ! " 

«  Why  not?  " 

"Because — because Oh,    I    cannot    tell 

you,  but  the  police  must  not  know.  Nobody 
must  know ! " 

"  Then  how  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  get 
the  money  back?  " 
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"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know!  But  the  po- 
lice— never!  Promise  me  you  won't  tell  the 
police!  It  would  be  in  the  papers — it  would 
— no,  it  is  impossible !  " 

Gordon  was  more  mystified  than  ever.  Here 
was  a  girl,  who  had  never  had  |5,000  in  her 
life,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  claiming  to  have 
just  lost  that  sura  and  yet  refusing  to  have  the 
police  notified,  because  it  would  get  in  thd 
papers.  What  was  there  back  of  it?  Sud- 
denly the  thought  came  to  him — ^she  does  not 
want  the  matter  made  public — ^because  some- 
body else  would  know  she  had  lost  the  money. 
Who  is  this  somebody?  Hopkins!  The  tableau 
on  the  window  curtain,  in  which  they  had  seen 
Hopkins  giving  Emesta  money!  It  was  all 
plain.  He  recoiled  from  her  in  horror.  She 
noticed  it  and  said : 

"  George,  George,  what  is  the  matter?  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so?  " 

"  Ernesta,"  he  said  slowly  and  vleliberately, 
"where  did  you  get  that  money?  Who  gave 
it  to  you?" 

She  was  silent.    She  seemed  about  to  speak, 
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but  restrained  herself  and  averted  her  face. 
He  repeated: 

"Who  gave  yon  that  money?  Tell  me, 
was  it  Professor  Hopkins?" 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  «  you  must  not  ask  me.  I 
cannot  tell  you.  But  believe  me,  believe  in 
me.  You  shall  know,  not  now,  but  sometime 
—yes,  I  promise  you,  but  don't  ask  me 
now." 

"  I  must,"  he  insisted.  '« I  ask  you  ag.-  in. 
Was  it  Hopkins?  " 

Ernesta  drew  herself  up. 

"  Mr.  Gordon,"  she  said,  "  I  have  asked  you 
not  to  press  me  on  that  subject.  I  had  the 
money  for— for  a  purpose.  I  have  lost  it.  I 
thought  I  could  call  on  you  to  help  me.  If 
jou  still  insist  on  catechising  me,  I  shall  ask 
you  no  more  favours.    You  may  go." 

She  made  a  bold  effort  to  walk  away  from 
him,  but  he  clutched  her  arm. 

"  Forgive  me,  Ernesta,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't 
mean  to  distress  you.  You  don't  know  the 
doubts  and  fears  that  have  been  running 
through  my  mind  since  yesterday.  You  don't 
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know  the  things  that  have  happened.  I  trast 
you.  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  anything.  But, 
if  you  want  to  find  the  money,  you  must  let 
me  do  something." 

"  No,"  she  said,  « I  am  sure  it  is  gone  for 
good.  But  I  must  have  an  equal  amount  and 
you  must  get  it  for  me." 

"Impossible,"  said  Gordon.  "You  know 
that  I  haven't  that  much  money." 

"  You  must  get  it,"  she  said  coolly.  «  You 
told  me  once,  when  you— when  you  asked  me 
to  marry  you — that  you  owned  some  property 
here,  in  Boston.  You  must  raise  five  thousand 
dollars  on  it  at  once.  Oh,  I  know  what  I  am 
asking,  I  know  you  must  think  me  crazy  or^— 
or  something.  But  I  tell  you  George,  if  I  do 
not  get  the  money  to-day,  I  shall  kill  myself. 
Yes,  I  mean  it!" 

"  And  if  you  do  get  it— Ernesta,  tell  me  all ! 
Tell  me  what  you  want  it  for.  Tell  me— has 
Professor  Hopkins  anything  to  do  with  your 
going  away  from  Graydon?" 

The  question  was  out  before  Gordon  knew 
it.    He  would  have  swallowed  his  words  if  he 
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had  known  the  effect  they  would  have  on  her. 
She  fairly  bristled  with  indignation. 

"  So  that  is  it,"  she  said.  "  I  might  have 
known  it!  My  association  with  the  professor, 
my  evenings  in  the  laboratory!  It's  gossip, 
is  it!  And  my  sudden  departure  caused  the 
scandal  to  burst!  Well,  if  that's  what  they 
think,  if  that's  what  you  think — why  didn't 
you  ask  Professor  Hopkins  before  you  came 
away  in  answer  to  my  telegram?  Yes,  why 
didn't  you  ask  him?  " 

Gordon  stared  blankly  at  her.  He  saw  a 
picture  of  Hopkins  as  he  had  last  seen  him, 
that  refulgent,  grinning,  inert  thing,  just  as 
they  wrapped  it  in  the  paper  and  threw  their 
coats  over  it.    He  could  make  no  answer. 

"Oh,"  cried  Ernesta,  "  if  they  only  knew! 
If  they  could  only  understand!  But  they 
wouldn't!  What  do  I  care,  though?  Let  them 
think  anything  they  please.  But  I  won't  have 
you  suspect  me,  George.  I  tell  you,  you  must 
not,  cannot!  You  don't!  As  to  this  money, 
won't  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
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is  a  matter  of  life  and  death !  Yea,  life  and 
death !  Oh,  I'll  repay  it,  you'll  be  repaid  over 
and  over  again.  I  am  not  speaking  wildly.  I 
mean  exactly  what  I  say.  But  if  you  love  me, 
if  you  want  me  to  live,  you'll  get  the  money. 
WUlyou?" 

Gordon  could  have  denied  her  nothing  at 
this  moment.  He  would  have  believed  her 
against  the  evidence  of  the  world.    He  said : 

"  Emesta,  I  don't  understand  it,  but  I  trust 
you.  Come,  I'll  try  to  get  the  money  for  you !  " 

Emesta's  gratitude  was  beautiful.  She 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
love,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  of 
deceit  in  that  look.  He  felt  that  he  could  trust 
her  with  his  life.  Even  the  shadow  of  doubt 
was  removed  f"'  m  his  eyes  just  then.  He  did 
not  want  to  Ulow  her  secret.    They  rose. 

Suddenly,  as  the  full  realisation  of  the 
man's  goodness  and  generosity  came  to  her, 
she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  saying: 

"  My  own!  My  deliverer!  "  Those  who  saw 
the  action,  gasped  in  wonder.  Gordon  blushed 
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and  hung  his  head.  Emeeta  was  the  only  one 
not  embarrassed.  Qently  he  disentangled  her 
embrace  and  led  her  to  a  cab  outside  the  sta- 
tion. In  a  moment  they  were  whirling  away 
to  his  lawyer'A. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 
The  IcePond  Excitembnt 

It  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Telegraph 
Company  for  its  agents  to  divulge  the  con- 
tents of  any  telegram  that  comes  over  its 
lines.  Detective  Sullivan,  however,  had  an 
ingratiating  way  with  him,  and  the  operator 
at  Graydon  was  soon  convinced  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  show  him  the  message  that 
had  come  to  Professor  Gordon  and  caused  his 
hasty  departure  from  town. 

On  reading  the  telegram  Sullivan  was  as- 
tonished. Here  was  a  complication  that  he 
had  not  expected.  A  girl,  running  away  from 
her  affianced  husband  with  another  man,  tele- 
graphing to  the  deserted  man  for  him  to  come 
to  her  assistance!  It  was  a  staggering  situa- 
tion. 

"  But,"  said  the  detective  to  himself,  **  what 
sort  of  trouble  do  you  suppose  she's  got  into? 

IM 
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Is  it  possible  that  old  Hopkins  has  become 
panic  stricken  and  deserted  her?  Hardly  so 
■con  as  this?  What  can  it  be?  And  who  is 
'  H '  that  she  doesn't  want  Gordon  to  tell 
abont  it?  I'll  swear  this  case  is  getting  too 
complicated  to  suit  me ! " 

Immediately  he  telegraphed  to  his  Boston 
office: 
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"Watch  Sooth  Terminal  for  handsome  blonde  jwmg 
woman  and  man  looking  like  college  professor.  Follow 
them  if  spotted.  Am  taking  next  train  to  Boston.  Hop- 
kins case  most  diflkult" 


There  wonld  not  be  another  train  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  but  SulliTan  applied  the 
knowledge  of  trolley  connection  which  he  had 
gleaned  that  morning,  and  harried  to  the 
livery  stable,  where  he  engaged  a  rig  and  a 
driver  to  take  him  over  to  the  nearest  town, 
a  matter  of  only  two  miles,  where  he  could 
get  a  trolley  that  would  bring  him  within 
reach  of  a  railroad.  He  gave  the  driver  a  story 
to  the  efifect  that  he  must  get  back  to  Boston 
to  see  about  some  important  book  business, 
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and  promised  the  young  man  that  on  his  re- 
turn he  would  bring  him  something  to 
read. 

Before  departing  he  took  the  precaution  of 
coaching  the  now  completely  perplexed  Dean 
in  the  way  to  handle  this  latest  phase  of  the 
situation. 

"  Tell  'em  Gordon  han  gone  to  Boston  with 
your  permission,"  said  Sullivan.  "  Don't  let 
'em  think  he's  vanished  too.  It  would  be 
bound  to  get  around  and  the  papers  would 
have  it.  Keep  it  mum;  let  them  think  all  they 
please,  but  don't  let  on  that  you  know  all 
about  it.  And  watch  Snyder  and  his  crowd! 
I'll  be  back  to-morrow,  perhaps  to-night. 
Maybe  I'll  have  Hopkins  with  me." 

The  Dean  followed  these  instructions,  but, 
as  his  pretended  acquiescence  in  Professor 
Gordon's  departure  did  not  seem  to  entirely 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  college,  he  ad- 
dressed the  students  in  a  body,  cautioning 
them  against  talking  of  the  distressful  affairs 
of  the  last  two  days,  and  assuring  them  that 
it  would  all  come  out  right 
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"There  is  an  unfortunate  mistake  some- 
where," he  said.  "  A  series  of  peculiar  and 
apparently  inexplicable  coincidences,  which 
will,  however,  be  all  explained  satisfactorily 
before  long.  In  the  meantime,  I  pray  you, 
stem  the  tide  of  gossip,  stifle  curiosity  and 
hope  for  the  best.  It  is  for  the  good  of  Gray- 
don!" 

The  Dean's  little  speech  did  much  to  better 
the  situation,  and  the  loyal  students  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  believe  and  make  others  be- 
lieve that  the  disappearance  of  Professor 
Hopkins,  Ernesta  Frost  and  Professor  Gor- 
don, all  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  was 
a  matter  of  no  great  mystery. 

It  was  a  frightened,  trembling  trio,  how- 
ever, that  met  in  Rice's  classroom  at  the  lunch 
hour.  Rice  evinced  the  manner  of  a  mathema- 
tician who  had  met  an  unsolvable  problem. 
Snyder,  in  manner  and  thinking  capacity,  had 
reached  the  consistency  of  a  jelly  fish.  Fischer 
was  palsied. 

"  Gordon  gone ! "  was  the  burden  of  their 
thoughts.    "Gone!     Fled!     Why?" 
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"  He  received  a  telephone  call,  I  am  told," 
said  Rice,  "  and  instantly  put  on  his  hat  and 
vanished.  He  must  have  taken  the  train.  Who 
could  have  called  him?    What  did  they  say?  " 

"  I  heard  he  was  fearfully  frightened,"  said 
Snyder. 

"  Over  what?  "  asked  Fischer.  "  Dere  ia 
only  one  t'ing  for  any  of  us  to  get  frightened 
over,  and  dot  is  der  finding  of  Hopkins'  body. 
Has  anybody  been  out  to  der  ice-house  to  see 
if  it  is  safe?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't,"  said  Rice,  "and  I 
don't  think  that  Professor  Snyder  has,"  he 
sneered  as  he  looked  at  the  boneless  Snyder, 
cowering  in  a  chair. 

"  I  saw  you  coming  out  of  der  Dean's 
study,"  said  Fischer  to  Snyder.  "Vot  vaa 
it?" 

"  The  Dean  has  discovered  that  I  wrote  the 
note  pinned  to  the  laboratory  door,"  said  Sny- 
der, in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  He  knew  it  be- 
fore he  sent  for  me.  I  admitted  it,  and  he 
asked  me  how  I  knew  Hopkins  was  going  out 
of  town.     I  told  him  Hopkins  had  told  me, 
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and  that  I  had  put  the  note  on  the  door  yes- 
terday afternoon." 

"You  fool!"  growled  Fischer.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  the  truth?  " 

«  Why  didn't  you? "  demanded  Snyder,  in 
a  cringing  manner.  "When  the  Dean  asktd 
you  if  you  knew  anything  about  Hopkins  you 
said  no." 

"  Dot  vas  our  agreement,"  sai  1  Fischer. 

"  But  the  Dean  suspected.  He  said  Gordon 
suggested  that  one  of  us  might  know " 

"What!"  cried  Rice.  "So  that  is  it? 
That's  why  Gordon,  the  coward,  the  traitor, 
has  fled !  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  bad  predica- 
ment!" 

«Ve  are,"  asserted  Fischer.    "Yorse  and 

vorse! " 

"  What  is  to  be  done?  '*  asked  Rice. 

Snyder  made  a  suggestion.  «  Oh,"  he  cried 
in  despair,  "  let's  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  all. 
Let's  say  that  Hopkins  committed  suicide. 
Tell  the  incident  of  the  illumination  of  his 
body;  say  that  we  took  it  to  the  ice-house " 

"Yes;  and  be  arrested  for  murder!"  said 
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Fischer,  sarcastically.  "Snyder,  you  think 
like  an  ass ! " 

"We  might  allow  them  to  find  the  body 
where  it  is,"  said  Rice,  "  and  believe  that  he 
went  there  to  commit  suicide." 

"  Suicides  do  not  pile  boards  and  sawdust 
over  demselves,"  said  Fischer.  "  Besides,  dere 
is  somethings  else."  He  then  narrated  the 
incident  of  the  spade  and  the  wheelbarrow, 
and  the  stranger  examining  them  under  his 
classroom  window.  ".Vat  do  you  make  of 
dat?"  he  asked. 

Snyder  and  Rice  were  speechless.  They 
fel*  like  criminals  around  whom  the  net  was 
tightening  momentarily.  The  cold  sweat  stood 
out  like  pearls  on  Rice's  forehead.  Snyder 
was  more  limp  than  before. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Rice,  after  a  long  pause, 
"this  is  a  moment  requiring  the  deepest 
thought  of  our  lives.  A  single  false  step  and 
we  are  ruined.  More  than  that,  our  lives  are 
in  danger.  Our  mistaken  interest  in  Profes- 
sor Hopkins'  private  affairs  " — he  cast  a  with- 
ering look  8t  Snyder — "  has  placed  us  in  the 
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shadow  of  the  gallows!    We  must  move  care- 
fully!" 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  many  voices 
hroke  on  their  ears.  They  started.  Any  un- 
usual noise  now  was  sufficient  to  set  their 
nerves  on  edge.  The  voices  were  those  of  small 
boys,  arguing  with  the  gardener,  who  also 
acted  as  janitor  of  the  college  building. 

"  But  we  want  to  see  Professor  Hopkins," 
a  small  boy's  voice  was  insisting.  "  We  got 
something  for  him!"  This  statement,  rein- 
forced by  the  corroboration  of  many  other 
treble  voices,  brought  the  gardener's  assur- 
ance that  Professor  Hopkins  was  out  of  town. 

"What  can  they  want  of  Hopkins?"  said 
Rice  to  his   companions.    "Had   we   better 

see?  " 

Ordinarily  they  would  not  have  presumed 
to  meddle  in  an  affair  concerning  the  absent 
professor,  but  under  the  circumstances  any- 
thing applying  to  him  interested  them.  Their 
hesitation,  even  now,  to  interfere,  was  soon 
set  aside  by  what  they  next  heard. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  Professor  Hopkins, 
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anyhow?  "  the  j;ardener  was  demanding  of  the 
boys.  "And  what's  that  in  the  jugs  you 
have?  " 

"  Water,"  said  one  of  the  boys.  "  They  told 
us  to  bring  it  to  Professor  Hopkins  and  he'd 
tell  us  what  was  the  matter  with  it." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  the 
gardener. 

"We  don't  know,"  said  the  boy.  "It's 
funny — like — full  of  needles,  or  something." 

"Get  out,"  said  the  gardener.  "Where'd 
you  get  it?" 

"Over  to  Bradley's  ice-pond,"  came  the 
answer.  Snyder,  Rice  and  Fischer  came  to 
their  feet  with  a  single  bound.  They  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  room  and  faced  the  boys. 
Rice  became  spokesman. 

"  What's  that?  "  he  demanded.  The  gar- 
dener explained  what  they  had  already  heard. 

«W^h — what  did  you  say  was  the  matter 
with  the  water?  "  he  asked  one  of  the  boys. 
The  little  fellow  held  out  a  glass  jar  full  of 
water,  to  Rice. 

"  Feel  it,  Professor,"  he  said.  Rice  removed 
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tho  cover  of  the  jar  and  Inserted  his  hand  in 
the  water.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  to  be 
charged  with  some  mineral.  It  has  a  strange, 
invigorating  feeling!" 

"  Hasn't  it! "  exclaimed  the  boys.  "  And 
say,  you'd  oughter  try  to  go  in  swimmin'  in 
it.  Me  and  Jimmy  here  found  it  out  this 
morning.  We  went  over  to  the  ice-pond  to 
take  a  swim,  and  when  we  put  our  feet  in 
they  began  to  tingle.    What  makes  it?  " 

"  I— I  am  at  loss  to  know,"  said  Rice.  «  If 
you'll  leave  some  of  the  water  here  I'll  ana- 
lyse it.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  to-morrow. 
Where  did  you  get  the  water?" 

"Over  to  Bradley's  ice-pond,'*  came  the 
chorus. 

"But  vat  part  of  der  pond?"  asked 
Fischer. 

"  All  around,"  said  a  boy.  "  But  it's  most 
tingly  right  near  the  old  ice-house."  A  moan 
from  Snyder,  which  the  boys  interpreted  as 
an  exclamation  of  incredulity.  They  turned 
on  him. 

"Pon't  you  believe  it?"  they  demanded. 
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"Well,  you  juRt  como  ovor  there  and  Bee. 
Everybody's  over  tliere,  and  they'll  all  show 
you.    Come  on,  fellows !  " 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  said?  "  asked  Rice, 
when  the  boys  had  gone.  "  Everybody's  over 
at  the  ice-pond.    The  body  will  be  found ! " 

"Gott!"  cried  Fischer. 

"  And  we  covered  it  up  with  boards  and 
sawdust,"  said  Snyder,  as  one  in  a  dream. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  said  Rice,  "that  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  presence  of  the 
body  near  the  water  and  the  condition  of  the 
water  itself?  " 

"  It  iss  quite  likely,"  said  Fischer.  "  Hop- 
kins'  researches  haf  recently  been  in  the  field 
of  radium  and  such  t'ings!  " 

"Perhaps  the  fatal  solution  which  he 
drank,  and  which  has  made  his  body  lumi- 
nous, has  afifected  the  water,"  added  Snyder. 

"  Interesting  speculations,  but  of  no  im- 
portance," snapped  Rice.  "  What  we  have  to 
guard  against  is  the  discovery  of  the  body  in 
the  ice-house." 

"How?"  sneered  Fischer.      "Vould  you 
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suggest  that  ve  put  up  a  sign,  saying  *  KEEP 
AVAY !    DANGEROUS '?  " 

"  Joking  with  death ! "  said  Rice  reprov- 
ingly. "We  can  suggest  nothing  until  we 
visit  the  spot  and  see  what  the  circumstances 


» 


are. 

Snyder  and  Fischer  would  both  be  engaged 
with  classes  directly  after  luncheon,  so  it  was 
decided  that  Rice  should  go,  as  a  committee 
of  one,  to  look  the  situation  over  and  make  a 
report.  He  found  that  the  boys  had  not  ex- 
aggerated. The  greater  part  of  Graydon 
which  could  leave  its  daily  duties — and  some 
portions  that  should  not  have  done  so — was 
collected  about  the  shores  of  the  ice-pond. 
Rice,  as  a  disciple  of  science,  was  hailed  by 
those  who  knew  him,  made  to  feel  the  water, 
forced  to  taste  it— which  he  did  with  a  wry 
face  and  a  stomach  that  almost  refused  to  do 
its  functions,  and  plied  with  questions.  lie 
could  give  no  definite  answer  to  any  of  the 
queries  as  to  what  caused  the  strange  action 
of  the  water.  To  the  vilhige  druggist,  who 
declared  that  the  pond  had  suddenly  turned 
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Into  a  vast  soda  fountain,  Rice  said  that  it 
seemed  quite  likely. 

"You  know,"  said  the  druggist,  in  a  pro- 
fessional whisper,  "  they  make  artificial 
vichy  out  of  marble  dupt,  somehow,  I'm  told. 
Maybe  there's  a  subterranean  marble  quarry 
around  here  somewhere,  and  the  dust  is  leak- 
ing into  the  lake." 

"Very  plausible,"  asserted  Rice.  "You 
might  mention  that  fact  generally."  He 
thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  public  directed  as  far  away 
from  the  real  cause — or  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  real  cause — as  possible. 

Jonas  Bradley,  owner  of  the  ice-pond, 
asked  Rice  his  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  a  good  plan,  financially,  to  bottle  the  water 
and  sell  it  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
professor,  shuddering  at  the  thought,  advised 
delay,  to  see  whether  the  condition  of  the 
pond  would  be  permanent. 

As  the  boys  had  said,  the  peculiar  tingling 
efifect  of  the  water  was  most  apparent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ice-house.    Rice  reached  that 
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part  of  the  pond  in  fear  and  trembling.  He 
noticed  a  group  standing  in  earnest  conversa* 
tion  by  tlie  side  of  tlie  tnmbledown  old  shed, 
and  his  heart  stopped  beating  in  dread  that 
they  had  already  discovered  the  body  of  Hop* 
kins  and  were  discussing  their  find.  His  fears 
were  groundless,  however. 

At  the  first  opportunity  he  edged  toward 
the  ice-house  and  managed  to  secure  a  glimpse 
of  the  interior  through  a  wide  crack  in  the 
plank  wall.  Through  a  chink  in  the  roof,  the 
sun  was  beating  into  the  house,  its  rays  fall- 
ing directly  on  the  comer  where  they  had 
secreted  the  body.  At  first  Rice  was  alarmed 
by  this  illumination  of  Nature,  but  on  second 
thought  he  realised  that  it  was  an  excellCiit 
piece  of  good  fortune. 

"  While  the  sun  is  shining,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  the  refulgence  of  the  body,  if  it  hasn't 
died  out,  will  not  be  noticeable."  He  noted, 
too,  with  satisfaction,  that  no  portion  of  the 
bundle  showed.  They  had  done  their  work 
well,  and  the  planks  and  sawdust  completely 
covered  the  ghastly  secret. 
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Rice  spent  as  much  time  at  the  ice-pond  as 
he  dared  steal  away  from  his  duties,  return- 
ing only  when  his  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary  at  the  college.  After  the  last  classes 
had  been  dismissed,  he  again  sought  confer* 
ence  with  his  remaining  two  partners  in 
crime. 

"  So  far  the  body  has  not  been  discovered," 
he  said.  **  But  it  cannot  be  concealed  for  long. 
Old  Bradley,  owner  of  the  pond,  is  for  setting 
up  a  bottling  plant  at  once  and  conyerting 
what  he  considers  a  freak  of  nature  into 
money.  Very  likely  he  will  locate  it  at  the 
ice-house.  By  to-morrow  morning,  if  the  body 
has  not  been  discovered  in  the  meantime, 
there  will  be  a  still  bigger  crowd  on  hand, 
and  someone  is  absolutely  certain  to  stum* 
ble  over  Hopkins." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Fischer,  knitting 
his  brows,  "  dot  it  is  not  to-morrow  dat  we  haf 
to  fear.    It  iss  to-night.    If  der  body  is  still  as 

luminous  as  it  vas ?"  he  stopped  ques- 

tioningly. 

"  The  condition  of  the  water  indicates  that 
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it  has  not  lost  any  of  its  peculiar  properties," 
said  Rice. 

"  Den,"  said  Fischer,  "  ven  der  crowd  goes 
out  dere  to-night,  or  if  only  von  person  goes, 
dey  will  be  sure  to  see  der  strange  light." 

"We  must  prevent  that  possibility,"  said 
Rice.  "  We  must  remove  the  body  to-night." 
Snyder  groaned.  He  did  not  relish  such  a 
task.    Fischer  glared  at  him. 

"Vat!"  he  demanded,  "you,  too,  wjaken- 
ing?  Look  here,  Snyder,  I  varn  you  dot  any 
attempt  on  your  part  to  desert  now  will  be 
mighty  disastrous  to  you!  You  brouglit  this 
whole  affair  on,  and  you'll  stick  till — ^till  the 
bitter  end!" 

"  I  didn't  intend  doing  anything  else,"  ex- 
postulated Snyder  with  an  attempt  at  a  show 
of  bravery  that  was  far  from  his  real  feelings. 
"  Only  it  all  seems  so  horrible ! " 

"  It  is,"  said  Rice,  "  and  we  must  all  keep 
it  from  growing  any  more  horrible." 

"  Den  it  is  settled — ^ve  move  der  body  to- 
night? "  asked  Fischer. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Rice.   "  Suppose  we  meet 
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here  to-night,  in  front  of  the  building,  at  ten 
o'clock.  If  they  have  not  found  it  by  that 
time  we  will  place  it  somewhere  else." 

"  Where?  "  asked  Snyder.  Rice  and  Fischer 
thought. 

"  I  have  it,"  said  Rice. 

A  sudden  realisation  of  the  need  for  cau- 
tion came  over  him.  He  beckoned  the  others 
nearer  to  him,  and  whispered  in  a  tone  so  low 
that  they  could  barely  hear  what  he  said. 
They  nodded. 

«  The  very  place,"  said  Snyder. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 
The  Pursuit  of  Ebnesta 

Detectivb  Sullivan  reached  Boston  about 
two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  alighted 
from  the  train  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  the 
men  from  the  main  office,  and  hurried  to  him. 

"  Hello,  Murphy,"  was  his  greeting.  «  The 
chief  got  my  message?" 

"Sure,"  replied  Murphy,  "and  we*ve 
landed  *em  all  right.  Krauss  was  put  on  the 
case,  and  saw  the  girl  and  the  fellow  meet 
right  here.  Then  he  sent  for  me.  He  kept 
his  eyes  on  *em  until  they  jumped  into  a  cab 
and  went  uptown,  and  he  followed,  leaving 
me  here  to  tip  you  oflF." 

«  Where  did  they  go?  "  asked  Sullivan. 

"  Krauss  will  have  'phoned  the  office  about 
that,"  said  Murphy.    «  We'll  call  up  and  see." 

Communication  with  headquarters  of  Al- 
len's Detective  Agency  resulted  in  Sullivan's 
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leaping  into  a  public  carriage  and  being 
driven  rapidly  to  No.  6,  Pemberton  Square. 
On  the  sidewalk  he  saw  Krauss. 

"  Hello,  Krauss,  what's  up?  "  he  demanded. 

« They're  upstairs,"  said  Krauss.  "  I 
spotted  'em  the  moment  they  got  together 
down  at  the  South  Terminal.  They  talked  a 
long  while,  mighty  excited,  but  I  didn't  dare 
get  near  enough  to  overhear  what  they  said. 
Finally  the  girl— say,  she's  all  right !— finally 
she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  right  be- 
fore the  crowd.  He  looked  mighty  foolish, 
and  led  her  to  a  cab.  They  jumped  in  and 
come  up  here.  I  was  right  behind  them,  and 
I've  been  watching  ever  since.  There's  no 
back  way  out  o'  this  building— I  know  the  lay 
of  things  around  here  all  right.  So,  if  they 
come  out  at  all,  they'll  have  to  come  this  way. 
What  have  they  done?  " 

«I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Sullivan. 
"  It's  a  complicated  case.  The  girl's  wanted 
for  eloping,  that's  all  so  faa.  Maybe  the  man 
—well,  I  can't  tell  just  yet."  He  attempted 
to  look  mysterious  to  make  Krauss  believe  he 
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knew  more  than  he  was  telling.  "  How  long 
have  they  been  in  the  building,  and  what  are 
they  up  to?  " 

"  About  an  hour,"  said  Krauss.  "  They're 
in  a  lawyer's  office  on  the  second  floor.  I 
saw  them  at  the  window  a  little  while  before 
you  came.    Loo«; !    There's  the  girl  now !  " 

Sullivan  glanced  at  the  second  story  win- 
dow in  one  of  the  old  dwelling  houses  con- 
verted into  business  offices.  He  saw  a  young 
woman  whom  he  instantly  recognised  as  Ep- 
nesta  Frost  from  her  resemblance  to  the 
photograph  in  Mrs.  Hopkins'  parlour.  He 
was  struck  with  her  beauty,  which  was  all 
the  more  attractive  at  this  moment,  the  girl's 
face  being  lighted  up  with  a  happy  smile,  her 
eyes  aglow  with  evident  satisfaction  over 
something.  Then  she  was  joined  by  Gordon, 
and  Sullivan  withdrew  from  the  range  of 
vision  just  in  time,  as  it  was  not  in  his  book 
to  be  seen  by  the  young  professor  as  yet. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  detective,  "  I  see  they're 
there  all  right.  Now  I'll  tell  you.  I  don't 
want  to  keep  yon  standing  here  any  longer, 
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and  you  can  go  if  you  want  to.  Tell  the  chief, 
though,  to  keep  somebody  at  the  office  in  case 
I  telephone  for  help,  and  let  him  know  that 
I'm  standing  watch  on  this  couple.  I'll  be 
down  to  the  office  later,  I  hope." 

Erauss  departed,  leaving  Sullivan  alone  on 
the  sidewalk.  As  he  watched  the  building,  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  try  to  patch  the  strange 
facts  and  theories  of  this  remarkable  case 
together. 

"She's  given  Hopkins  the  slip,  I  guess," 
said  he  to  himself.  "  Probably  her  telegram 
to  Qordon  about  being  in  trouble  was  all  a 
bluflf  to  get  him  there.  So  she  threw  her  arms 
around  him  in  the  station,  did  she?  That 
looks  like  she  cared  for  him,  all  right.  But 
what  are  they  doing  in  a  lawyer's  office?  You 
can't  get  married  oflf  the  reel  in  Boston,  I 
know,  so  it  can't  be  that.  Some  legal  busi- 
ness, I  suppose,  but  what  kind?  I'd  like  to 
be  up  there  to  find  out ! " 

"And  Where's  poor  old  Hopkins  all  this 
time?  Poor,  deluded  old  fellow!  I'll  bet  he's 
sick  of  his  job,  all  right!    I  wonder  if  she's 
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got  his  monpy?  Most  likolj  she  has,  and  she 
and  the  young  chap  are  going  oflf  to  enjoy  it. 
Poor  old  Hopkins !  I  wish  they'd  come  out ! " 

He  glanced  up  at  the  window.  Ernesta 
was  shaking  hands  with  a  legal  looking  per- 
son, and  Gordon  was  placing  his  hat  on  his 
head. 

"They're  coming,"  said  Sullivan,  and  hur- 
ried across  the  square,  into  the  entrance  of 
the  court  house,  where  he  stood  watching  the 
door  of  Number  0.  In  a  few  minutes  Ernesta 
and  Gordon  came  down  the  steps.  Sullivan 
was  on  the  alert.  There  were  no  cabs  in  the 
square,  and  they  would  have  to  walk  down  the 
hill  to  Scollay  Square.  They  turned  the  cor- 
ner, and  Sullivan,  only  so  far  behind  as  he 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  followed.  As 
they  reached  Tremont  Row  Gordon  glanced 
at  his  watch,  and  said  something  to  Ernesta, 
with  the  result  that  she  took  his  arm  and  they 
quickened  their  steps,  going  across  the  Row 
to  the  subway  station.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  shadow  anyone  in  an  underground  railroad 
waiting-room,    as    everybody    is    obliged    to 
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stand  so  near  to  everybody  else.  Sulliran, 
then,  allowed  Gordon  and  the  girl  to  get  fur- 
ther ahead  of  him,  and  waited  till  they  had 
descended  the  stairs  and  reached  the  lower 
platform  before  he  bought  a  ticket  and 
dropped  it  in  the  box. 

As  he  heard  a  train  coming  in,  he  made 
ready  for  a  quick  start  down  the  stairs,  and 
watched  to  see  what  car  the  couple  would 
enter.  Just  in  time,  he  dashed  down  the 
stairs  and  jumped  aboard  the  car  behind  the 
one  they  had  entered. 

He  could  see  them  easily.  Gordon  appeared 
very  nervous,  continually  consulting  his 
watch.  Sullivan  in  turn  looked  at  his,  and 
found  that  it  was  lacking  ten  minutes  to  three 
o'clock. 

"They  can't  be  trying  to  catch  a  train," 
thought  the  detective,  "or  they  wouldn't  be 
going  uptown.  I  have  it.  They're  afraid  they'll 
be  too  late  for  banking  hours ! " 

Gordon  and  Ernesta  alighted  at  Boylston 
street.  Sullivan  now  had  no  trouble  in  follow- 
ing them  undetected  in  the  crowd.      They  as* 
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cended  to  the  Common,  crossed  the  street, 
and  entered  a  bank  on  the  corner.  Sullivan 
smiled  with  satisfaction  at  the  correctness  of 
his  deductions.  He  tried  to  peer  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  banlc,  but  could  see  nothing 
from  the  front,  so  he  stepped  around  into 
Boylston  Street  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  watch  every  movement  of  Er- 
nesta  and  Gordon. 
They  went  hurriedly  to  the  paying  teller's 
'  window,  and  Sullivan  saw  that  the  man  be- 
hind it  knew  Gordon,  for  he  reached  through 
and  shook  his  hand.  Then  ensued  wlr  '^lulli. 
van  interpreted  as  an  introduction  of  1  aesta, 
after  which  the  girl  passed  a  check  through 
the  window  fend  the  teller  reached  into  his 
money  drawer.  While  he  was  getting  the  nec- 
essary cash,  the  girl's  face  was  a  study  to 
the  detective.  It  fairly  radiated  happiness, 
yet  with  this  was  mingled  a  look  of  anxiety, 
as  though  she  feared  that  after  all  she  was 
not  to  receive  the  money.  Gordon  wore  a 
frown. 
The  teller  began  to  count  out  the  money, 
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and  Ernesta  took  each  bill  an  he  laid  it  on 
the  counter.  Sullivan  could  not,  of  course,  tell 
what  the  total  amount  was,  but  yellow-backed 
bills  predominated  in  the  lot  that  she  received, 
and  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  he 
whistled  to  himself  with  astonishment. 

"Another  windfall!"  he  said.  Then  Gor- 
don thanked  the  teller,  Ernesta  being  appar- 
ently too  busy  tucking  the  money  away  in  her 
purse;  and  they  came  out. 

Again  Sullivan  was  behind  them,  this  time 
80  near  that  he  heard  Gordon  say  to  Ernesta : 

"Now,  dear,  you  must  be  careful  of  this 
money.  Five  thousand  dollars  do  not  grow 
on  every  bush." 

"  Oh,  I  will,  I  will,"  she  replied  earnestly. 
Then  with  a  look  into  his  face  that  showed 
gratitude  and  lovi,  she  added  impulsively, 
"George,  dear,  you  don't  know — ^if  you  only 
could  know  how  happy  you  have  made  me! " 

Gordon  made  no  answer.  His  head  was 
dropped,  his  forehead  knitted  to  a  frown.  The 
girl  noticed  this  and  said: 

"George,  you  don't  doubt  that  you  have 
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done  right?  You  trnst  me,  don't  yon?"  He 
d!d  not  replj  instantlj,  and  she  waited  im* 
patiently.  Finally  he  raiHed  his  head.  The 
furrows  of  anxiety  were  gone.  He  seemed 
to  have  had  a  struggle  with  some  feeling  that 
he  had  striven  to  master  and  had  mastered 
after  a  bitter  contest.  He  looked  at  the  girl 
and  smiled : 
"Yes,"  he  said,  «I  do  trust  you!" 
Gordon  hailed  a  passing  cab  and  helped 
Ernesta  int  )t  Sullivan  did  not  try  to  hear 
the  directioi  he  gave,  but  leaped  into  another 
equipage  and  ordered  the  driver  to  keep  the 
first  one  in  sight.  Then  he  sank  back  to  digest 
the  meaning  of  what  had  just  happened. 

"  I  think  it's  very  clear,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Old  Hopkins  gives  her  a  check  for  five 
thousand.  She  runs  away  from  him  and  tries 
to  cash  the  check,  but  can't  because  they  don't 
know  her  at  any  of  the  banks.  Penniless,  she 
sends  for  Gordon,  knowing  that  he  i^  ac- 
quainted in  doston.  He  Introduces  her  at  this 
bank,  and  now  she  has  the  money.  But  where 
now?  " 
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It  never  occurred  to  him  to  think  that  Gor- 
don could  have  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
f  5,000.  Such  an  idea  would  not  have  entered 
anybody's  head.  His  position,  his  economical 
habits,  everything  in  his  life  pointed  to  his 
being  a  young  man  of  no  fortune.  Sullivan's 
interpretation  of  the  entire  proceedings,  there- 
fore, was  only  a  natural  one. 

His  cab  stopped  with  a  sudden  motion  at 
the  South  Terminal  Station. 

"  They've  just  gone  inside,"  said  the  driver. 
Sullivan  leaped  out,  paid  for  the  cab  and 
rushed  into  the  station.  He  saw  Gordon  at 
the  ticket  window.  Waiting  until  he  and  Er- 
nesta  had  left  and  started  across  the  big  room 
toward  the  trains,  he  stepped  to  the  window 
and  accosted  the  man  in  chaie,e. 

"I'm  a  detective,"  he  said,  presenting  his 
card.  "  I  want  to  know  where  that  man  just 
bought  tickets  for."  The  ticket  seller  replied 
that  Gordon  had  purchased  transportation 
for  New  York  on  the  3.30. 

"  Gimme  one,"  said  Sullivan.  It  was  within 
a  minute  of  the  time  for  the  train  to  start. 
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Gordon  and  Ernesta  were  not  in  sight  down 
the  platform.  They  most  be  aboard.  As  the 
gong  sounded  and  the  guard  called  "All 
aboard,"  Sullivan  swung  himself  upon  a  car, 
mopping  his  brow  and  wondering  whether  he 
was  doing  the  right  thing. 
"  I'll  take  a  chance,"  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 
The  Blind  Fiddler's  Vision 

"  Dan/'  was  what  they  called  Daniel  Haw- 
kins, the  blind  fiddler  of  Graydon.  Before  an 
anvil  had  blown  up  when  they  were  using  it 
for  a  salute  on  the  playground,  one  Fourth 
of  July,  some  five  years  previous,  he  had  been 
Mr.  Hawkins.  But  when  he  lost  his  sight 
and  with  it  his  dignity  and  became  an  itiner- 
ant musician,  he  accepted  the  shorter  name. 

On  this  Tuesday  night  Dan  had  beea  over 
to  Milltown,  a  manufacturing  village  adjoin- 
ing Graydon,  playing  at  a  wedding.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night,  the  air  fragrant  with  apple 
blossoms.  The  fiddler  could  not  see,  but  he 
could  enjoy  nature,  and  the  absence  of  a  moon 
did  not  concern  him  one  way  or  the  other. 
So,  finishing  his  work  about  half  past  ten,  he 
started  to  walk  home  through  the  woods,  the 
path  being  as  familiar  to  him  in  the  darkness 
as  it  would  be  in  the  broad  day. 
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What  happened  to  him  on  this  walk  became 
known  a  half  hour  later,  when  he  dashed  into 
the  barroom  of  the  hotel,  shaking  with 
fright 

In  one  hand  he  grasped  what  was  left  of 
his  fiddle.  Now  it  was  broken  and  the  neck 
was  detached  from  the  body,  hanging  by  the 
strings.  He  burst  through  the  swinging 
doors,  groping  his  way,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  not  some  of  the  loungers  and  the  landlord 
caught  him  and  led  him  to  a  chair,  where  he 
sat,  huddled  in  a  heap,  shivering  and  moan- 
ing, his  hands  clutching  the  wreck  of  his 
violin  and  beating  with  it  wildly  about  in  the 
air. 

"Here!  Here! "  said  the  landlord,  when  he 
could  make  himself  heard  above  the  tumult 
that  this  astonishing  entrance  had  caused. 
"  Dan !  Speak !  What's  the  matter  with  you?  " 

"  Take  it  away !  Take  it  away !  "  screamed 
the  blind  man.  «  It  will  kill  me!  "  And  he 
beat  the  air  again.  The  landlord  seized  the 
man's  wrists  and  held  them,  while  others  tried 
to    elicit   something    intelligible    from   him. 
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They  offered  Ihim  liquor,  but  the  landlord 
quickly  pushed  it  away  from  the  blind  man's 
lips. 

"  Dan  don't  drink,"  he  said.  "  Here,  Dan, 
come  to!  What's  the  matter?  Don't  you 
know  where  you  are?  This  is  Sloan,  the 
landlord.  You're  all  right !  They  ain't  going 
to  get  you,  whoever  they  are!  Who  was  it? 
What  was  it?  " 

Dan  drew  the  landlord  close  to  him.  He 
raised  his  face  and  turned  it  in  all  directions. 
Had  he  not  been  sightless  they  might  have 
thought  he  was  trying  to  see  something.  His 
empty  eye-balls  seemed  to  be  looking,  looking, 
looking.  The  crowd  was  silent.  Finally  he 
said,  turning  to  the  landlord : 

"Mr.  Sloan,  I've  seen— I've  seen,  mind 
you ! " 

"  Go  on,  Dan,"  said  the  landlord,  failing  to 
notice  the  emphasis  with  which  Dan  had  ut- 
tered the  word  so  out  of  place  in  a  blind  man's 
vocabulary. 

"Don't  you  understand?  I  tell  you  I've 
seen!    My  eyes  have  shown  me  something." 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you've  got  your 
sight  back?    Is  that  it?  " 

"I  thought  so,  I  thought  so,"  moaned  the 
man.  "It  was  horrible,  Mr.  Sloan,  hor- 
rible!" 

He  buried  his  face  in  the  landlord's  sleeve 
and  sobbed.  Suddenly  he  again  lifted  his 
head  and  now,  slightly  calmer  than  before, 
continued : 

"  I  was  coming  through  the  woods  over 
from  Milltown.  It  was  dark,  but  I  know  the 
way.  I  had  my  fiddle  under  my  arm,  and  was 
feeling  my  way  along,  perfectly  happy.  I 
could  smell  the  blossoms  in  the  hawthorn 
hedge  that  grows  all  around  Cedar  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, so  I  know  just  where  I  was  when — when 
it  happened. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  rumbling  sound. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  road  where  the 
wood  path  leads  into  it.  You  know,  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  cemetery  gate.  I  stopped  a 
little,  because  I  was  sort  of  afraid.  I  don't 
know  just  why,  but  it  was  late,  and  the  place 
was  kind  of  creepy.     At  first  I  thought  of 
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body-snatchers,  because  the  rumbling  didn't 
sound  like  a  wagon,  and  I  imagined  it  was  a 
wheelbarrow  they  were  stealing  a  body  in, 
like  they  did  once  before. 

"  Well,  I  waited.  I  guess  I  was  hidden  by 
some  bushes.  The  rumbling  sound  came 
nearer,  and  then — O  God!  I  saw! 

"You  don't  kiiow  what  that  meant  to  me, 
gentlemen !  You  don't  know  ;vhat  it  is  to  be 
in  darkness  all  these  years,  always  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  the  veil's  going  to  be 
lifted.  I  thought  that  minute  had  come,  and 
I  wanted  to  cheer.  It  was  a  queer  kind  of 
seeing,  as  though  a  bright  light  was  coming 
toward  me.  I  seemed  to  feel  it,  kind  of.  It 
wasn't  like  any  light  I  remembered,  brighter 
even  than  the  day  that  anvil  exploded  in  my 
face.  But  the  next  minute  I  was  glad  I 
hadn't  cheered,  because  what  I  saw  was — 
Mr.  Sloan,  it  was  a  body!  Yes,  I  swear  it 
was  a  human  body,  and  it  was  dead ! " 

The  crowd  looked  at  one  another  in  gasp- 
ing astonishment. 

"  Go  on,"  whispered  the  landlord. 
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"  At  first  I  couldn't  make  out  just  what  it 
was.  It  looked  to  be  something  long  and  all 
wrapped  up,  and  it  was.  It  was  a  body 
wrapped  in  a  shroud.  The  face  was  just  as 
plain,  though,  right  through  the  shroud  and 
eveiything.    And  it  looked  at  me ! " 

"Was  it— was  it  walking?" 

"  No ;  it  was  floating  along  a  couple  of  feet 
from  the  ground,  like  a  ghost.  And  I  heard 
Toices!    Yes,  I  heard  voices!" 

"You  say  you  saw  the  face,"  asked  the 
landlord.  "Did  you— had  you  ever  seen  it 
before?  " 

The  blind  man  again  clasped  the  landlord's 
sleeve  and  drew  him  down  nearer. 

"  Yes,"  he  whispered,  so  the  crowd  could 
not  hear  him,  "  I  knew  the  face.  It  was  old 
Professor  Hopkins ! " 

"  Hush ! "  cautioned  the  landlord.  "  You're 
crazy ! " 

"  Say  what  you  please,"  the  blind  man  in- 
sisted, "  I  tell  you  I  saw  him ;  saw  him  just 
as  well  as  you  see  me  now.  Oh,  don't  try  to 
convince  me.    You  can't !  " 
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"  Why,  I'll  leave  it  to  anyone- 


" Don't,"  pleaded  Dan.  "Don't  tell  any- 
body. They  wouldn't  believe  me.  I  know 
what  they  think  about  Professor  Hopkins, 
that  he's  run  away  with  Ernesta  Frost.  Oh, 
yes.  I've  heard  all  the  gossip;  but  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Sloan,  I  saw  him.  If  I  didn't,  I  hope  I 
may  never  see  again!'' 

The  blind  man's  tone  was  meant  to  be  con- 
vincing. But  the  landlord  could  not  believe 
him.  When  the  crowd  of  loungers  endeav- 
oured to  find  out  what  the  whispered  part 
of  the  conversation  had  been  he  would  have 
told  them,  but  Dan  pleaded  so  earnestly  that 
he  kept  silent. 

"Don't  bother  about  it,  boys,"  said  the 
landlord.  "It's  a  dream  of  Dan's.  I  guess 
something  snapped  in  his  eyes.  Dan,  you'd 
better  see  a  doctor  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  laugh,"  begged  the  blind  man. 

"All  right,  Dan,"  said  the  landlord,  wink- 
ing at  the  crowd,  "  I  won't."  Then  in  a  whis- 
per to  oue  of  the  loungers :  "  Take  Dan  home. 
I  don't  believe  he's  just  right." 
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The  man  led  Dan  out,  ppotp«tinpr  that  he 
did  not  need  any  escort,  and  Haying: 

"  I  tell  you  I  saw  it!    I  hit  at  it  with  my 
fiddle,  and  struck  it    Loolc  at  my  fiddle ! " 

Nor  was  Dan  Hawkins  the  only  resident 
of  Oraydon  to  see  strange  thir  .  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  no  less  reliable  a  person  than 
a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  chancing  to 
glance  out  of  his  dining-room  window,  about 
eight  o'clock,  observed  a  peculiar  glow  in  the 
heavens  over  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  village.  He 
nibbed  his  spectacles  and  looked  again.  There 
was  no  doubi  of  it.  The  sky  was  sufifused  with 
a  glare  such  as  that  caused  in  northern 
climes  by  the  Aurora  Borealis.  and,  occasion- 
ally, in  New  England,  when  these  northern 
lights  are  particularly  strong. 

The  deacon  was  about  to  call  his  wife  to 
see  the  Aurora,  when  he  suddenly  reflected 
that  this  could  not  be  it,  for  this  was  spring 
time,  and  furthermore,  the  Aurora  does  not 
appear  in  the  southeast  But  he  called  his 
wife  and  asked  her  if  she  could  see  the  glow. 
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"Mercy!"  hiie  exclaimed.  "It's  a  fire 
Bomewliere ! " 

"  No,"  said  the  deacon,  "  that's  no  fire.  It's 
too  white.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a 
light  before.  I  wonder  if  Dean  Quimby  has 
gone  to  bed  yet." 

The  Dean  resided  next  door,  ond  the  deacon 
found  him  in  his  study,  writing.  Aj»  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Dean  was  transcribing  to  paper  a 
report  of  the  strange  occurrences  of  this 
week,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  relation 
they  could  all  bear  to  v?ach  other,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  case  of  Professor  Hopkins.  He 
did  not  relish  being  disturbed,  but  the  Dea- 
con's insistence  at  last  forced  him  to  go  out 
on  his  piazza  and  take  a  look  over  Ceme- 
tery Hill.  What  he  saw  fin'eatly  astonished 
him. 

"  My  goodness ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  What 
can  it  be?  " 

"That's  w^hat  I've  been  wondering,"  said 
the  deacon.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  light  like  it 
before?  " 

"  I  never  did,"  said  the  Dean.    "  Let  us  go 
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down  town  and  see  if  anybody  else  has  per- 
ceived it." 

They  had  not  gone  far  down  the  street  when 
they  found  that  the  appearance  of  the  strange 
light  was  already  the  prime  topic  of  con- 
versation, having  superseded  even  the  gossip 
regarding  Hopkins. 

"  It's  a  comet,"  insisted  the  druggist.  « I 
remember  just  before  the  war  broke  out  I  saw 
one  that  made  a  light  like  that." 

"*And  in  the  last  times  there  shall  come 
signs  in  the  heavens/  "  quoted  the  Deacon  to 
the  Dean. 

"  It's  a  sure  sign  that  something's  going  to 
happen ! "  was  the  verdict  of  the  women.  Of 
all  the  prophets  they  were  the  nearest  to  be- 
ing right. 

"  Why  don't  somebody  go  and  find  out  what 
it  is?"  asked  someone.  Needless  to  say,  he 
did  not  add,  "I'll  volunteer  to  lead  an  in- 
vestigating party !  "  Nobody  in  Graydon  had 
any  strong  desire  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cemetery 
Hill  at  night.  Graydon  was  not  an  oversu- 
perstitious  community,  but  there  are  things 
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at  which  the  most  matter-of-fact  people  balk. 
Night  cxcrjislops  to  remote  cemeteries  are  in 
that  ca  egory. 

So  G  a:4on  COD  mted  itself  with  wonder- 
ing, theoribing  nncl  predicting  for  that  night. 
And  in  the  morning,  naturally  enough,  the 
light  was  not  visible.  It  was,  however,  talked 
about  all  day,  and  with  the  first  sign  of  twi- 
light the  town  turned  its  collective  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  cemetery  again,  and  said, 
with  eager,  expectant  lips: 

"  Will  it  come  again?  " 

And  in  the  throngs  that  centred  their  gaze 
on  the  distant  hill,  crowned  with  cedar  trees 
and  its  outline  broken  with  projecting  grave- 
stones, were  three  persons  more  interested 
than  all  the  others.  These  were  the  col- 
leagues of  the  missing  Gordon,  Messrs. 
Fischer,  Rice  and  Snyder. 
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CHAPTER   FIFTEEN 
The  Escape  of  Ebnesta 

Sullivan  was  morally  certain  that  Gordon 
and  Ernesta  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
they  were  followed.  However,  he  had  been 
fooled  once  before  in  his  career  by  a  man 
whom  he  was  shadowing,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  they  might  now  be  deceiving 
him.  So  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  become 
absolutely  sure  that  his  quarry  was  headed 
for  New  York  until  the  train  had  stopped  at 
the  Back  Bay  station  and  gone  on. 

"If  they  didn't  try  to  give  me  the  slip 
there,"  was  his  comment,  "  I  guess  it's  all 
right ! "  By  a  glance  in  through  the  door  of 
their  car — they  had  not  taken  a  Pullman — 
he  saw  them  seated,  half  way  down  the  car, 
busily  engaged  in  conversation.  "I  think  I 
can  ride  easier  in  the  smoker,"  he  said  and 
went  back  to  that  car. 

The  six-hour  ride  to  New  York  gave  the 
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detective  more  time  than  he  wanted  to  com- 
mune with  himself.  Speculation  on  the  rea- 
son for  Gordon  and  the  girl  going  to  the  me- 
tropolis could  result  in  nothing  but  more 
speculation.  He  tried  to  get  his  mind  off  the 
subject  of  the  Hopkins  case  and  everything 
connected  with  it.  He  bought  a  book  and 
tried  to  read,  but  it  did  not  arouse  his  inter- 
est. Suddenly  he  remembered  that  in  his 
pocket  were  the  papers  and  memoranda  which 
he  had  extracted  from  the  professor's  black 
bag,  on  Monday  night,  in  the  laboratory. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  found 
to  examine  them  thoroughly,  and  he  now  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  proceeded  to  look 
them  over. 

They  were  a  mixed  lot  of  papers ;  notes  that 
meant  nothing  to  Detective  Sullivan,  and 
which  he  put  aside  as  Greek,  but  which  were 
really  algebraic  formula',  scribblings  on  odd 
bits  of  paper,  random  writings  intelligible 
only  to  the  writer.  But  there  were  also  some 
newspaper  clippings,  and  the  detective 
thought  these  might  tell  him  something. 
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It  was  dull  reading,  however,  and  only  one 
thing  about  the  lot  of  clippings  interested  him. 
They  were  all  on  one  subject — scientific  ex- 
periments, reports,  news  and  dry  gossip,  ail 
on  one  subject — the  new  metal,  Radium. 

Finally  he  gave  up  trying  to  make  anything 
out  of  them  by  himself,  though  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  they  might  be  very  useful  if 
looked  over  by  somebody  who  knew  more 
about  what  they  meant.  He  decided  to  work 
his  case  out  on  common-sense  lines,  and  not 
to  try  to  mix  science  with  them. 

"I  might  show  these  things  to  the  Dean 
when  I  get  back  to  Graydon,"  he  thought. 
"That  is,  if  it's  necessary.  I  ain't  so  sure 
that  I  won't  close  it  all  up  before  I  get  back 
from  New  York.  Gordon  and  the  girl  aren't 
going  there  for  nothing,  you  can  bet  on  that 
—and  whatever  either  of  'em  does  isn't  so  far 
removed  from  Hopkins." 

To  the  detective  these  clippings  were  dull 
and  uninteresting,  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
place them  in  the  pocket-book,  when  sud- 
denly he  remembered  something,  and  blushed 
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to  tbink  that  he  had  not  recalled  it  before. 
The  incident  of  the  strange  radiance  of  i.ia 
d'amond  scarf  pin  that  night  in  the  woodn 
back  of  the  college !  What  a  fool  he  was  not 
to  have  understood  what  caused  it!  He  re- 
membered to  have  read,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, of  the  effect  of  radium  on  diamonds, 
and  it  now  became  a  certainty  in  his  mind 
that  the  refulgence  of  his  gem  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  presence,  somewhere,  of  some 
radio-active  substance. 

«  With  radium  at  #5,000  an  ounce,  though," 
commented  Sullivan,  "  it  don't  seem  likely 
that  there  would  be  any  great  amount  of  it 
lying  around  loose  out  there  in  the  woods. 
I  wonder  if  there  was  some  in  the  laboratory? 
No;  if  there  had  been  wouldn't  my  diamond 
have  shone  when  I  was  there?  And  the  light 
disappeared  the  moment  I  got  away  from 
that  one  spot  in  the  woods.  Maybe  there's  a 
radium  mine  there/' 

This  flippant  dismissal  of  the  question  did 
not  satisfy  him,  however.  He  could  not  dis- 
associate the  matter  from  Professor  Hopkins. 
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The  fact  that  Hopkins,  judging  by  these 
papers  of  his,  was  intensely  interested  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  radium  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  way  the  detective 
looked  at  it ;  he  was  convinced,  however,  that 
there  was  something  more  than  mere  coinci- 
dence in  it  all. 

"  I  wish  I  had  told  the  Dean  about  the  dia- 
mond business,"  he  thought.  "  I  will  when  I 
get  back — if  it's  necessary." 

He  had  an  idea  that  this  journey  to  New 
York  would  bring  matters  to  a  head.  He  did 
not  expect  to  find  Hopkins  there,  but  he  hoped 
to  trap  Gordon  and  the  girl  in  some  manner 
that  would  force  her  to  make  a  full  confes- 
sion of  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

Sullivan  arrived  in  New  York  hungry.  The 
dining-car  was  ahead  of  the  car  in  which 
Ernest  and  Gordon  rode.  He  had  noted  that 
with  satisfaction  at  first,  because  it  would 
preclude  the  chance  of  their  having  to  pass 
through  his  car  to  dinner.  The  arrangement 
worked  ill  on  his  appetite,  however,  for  it 
prevented  him  going  forward.    He  was  not  in 
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a  good  frame  of  mind,  as  a  consequoncc,  when 
they  pulled  in  at  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. 

He  watched  Gordon  and  the  girl  alight,  and 
saw  them  go  to  a  hotel  across  the  street.  Sul- 
livan watched  them  enter  the  caf6,  a  few  steps 
beneath  the  sidewalk,  and  take  a  seat  at  a 
table  near  a  large  post.  He  wondered  if  there 
were  not  some  way  he  could  obtain  a  table 
near  them,  and  he  went  in  the  main  entrance 
of  the  hotel  to  reconnoitre.  After  some  search 
he  found  that  he  could  go  through  the  men's 
caf4  and  into  the  dining-room  where  they 
'..ere  seated,  without  being  seen  by  them,  the 
post  hiding  him.  He  also  observed  with  joy 
that  a  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  post 
was  unoccupied.  In  another  moment  he  was 
seated,  and  had  ordered  something  to  eat. 
Then  he  listened,  trying  to  overhear  anything 
that  they  might  say.  What  he  heard  was 
this: 

"You  positively  insist,  then?"  It  was 
Gordon  speaking. 

"I  do,  positively,"  said  the  girl.     "You 
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have  trusted  me  thus  far;  why  not  a  little 
further?  Rather  than  tell  you  row  my  pur- 
pose in  coming  to  New  York,  the  reason  I  had 
to  have  the  money  and  who  gave  it  to  me  in 
the  first  place,  I  would  take  the  train  back  to 
Graydon,  even  though  that  would  certainly 
cause  the  death  of— of  somebody  who  trusts 
me.  Don't  think  me  cruel;  don't  misunder- 
stand me  in  any  way.  I  love  you,  George, 
and  would  tell  you  anything  else  you  might 
ask.  But  in  this  I  have  given  my  word  and 
must  keep  it." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little,  before  Gor- 
don spoke.    He  said: 

"Very  well,  Ernesta.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  trust  you.  Inasmuch  as  you  told 
me  from  the  beginning  that  I  would  get  no  ex- 
planation of  your  strange  actions  until  the 
proper  time,  it  would  be  illogical  for  me  to 
insist  on  it  at  this  late  hour.  I  must  con- 
tinue to  trust  you.  But— but  I  wish  I 
knew." 

"You  must  wait!" 

" Until— until— when  we  are  married?" 
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"Yes;  when  we  are  married  I  will  tell  you 
all.  And  it  will  be  nothing  that  you  will  re- 
gret hearing." 

« I  will  wait." 

For  some  time  there  was  nothing  more  said. 
The  detective  was  glad,  for  he  was  very  busy, 
eating.  But  when  he  again  heard  the  voice 
of  Gordon  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  strained  his  ears  to  catch  the  words. 
Gordon  said: 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean?"  Evi- 
dentl/,  thought  Sullivan,  a  reply  to  some 
question  of  the  girl's. 

«I  believe  you  do,"  she  said.  "There  is 
something  on  your  mind,  on  your  conscience. 
Several  times  when  I  have  watched  you  I  have 
seen  you  jump,  as  though  you  saw  something. 
You  act  like  a  man  afraid  of — of  course  I 
don't  know  what ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing.   Won't  you  tell  mo?  " 

"  Ridiculous !  "  exclaimed  Gordon.  "  There 
is  nothing  on  my  conscience — nothing."  He 
made  a  brave  effort  to  laugh,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure. 
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"  He  don't  fool  mo,"  thought  the  detective. 
"  He's  in  bad,  somehow." 

Ernesta  hesitated. 

"  I  am  not  deceived,  George,"  she  said.  "  I 
know  you  are  lieeping  something  from  me. 
Tell  me,  is  it— is  it  anything  about  the  gossip 
concerning  my  leaving  Graydon  so  hur- 
riedly?" 

"  Nothing  that  concerns  you,"  said  he.  His 
reply  convinced  her  all  the  more  fully  that 
there  was  something.  If  she  could  only  have 
guessed  the  truth!  If  she  could  only  have 
seen  the  pictures  that  continually  haunted 
Gordon;  pictures  of  Hopkins!  In  some  of 
them  he  was  lying  as  they  had  left  him,  heaped 
over  with  sawdust  and  boards.  In  others  he 
wa"  rising  from  the  pile  and  coming  toward 
the  group  of  cowering  professors,  with  accus- 
ing finger  and  mocking  smile.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  on  Gordon's  mind! 

"Very  well,"  said  Ernesta,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  you  won't  tell  me  I  can't  he'y  you.  What- 
ever it  is,  will  you  promise  tc  let  me  know 
what  it  is  when — when  we  are  married?'* 
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"  I  promise,"  said  he.  He  added,  as  tliough 
to  change  the  subject :  "  By  the  way,  where 
have  you  decided  to  stay  to-night?  " 

Ernesta  named  a  hotel  well-known  to  New 
England  folk  from  rural  districts,  adding: 

"And  you?" 

"I  had  not  thought,"  said  Gordon.  "I 
will  find  a  hotel,  somewhere.  I  must  write  to 
Dean  Quimby  before  it  is  too  late  to  get  the 
letter  in  the  last  mail.  He  must  hear  from 
me  in  the  morning.  If  you  are  willing,  I  will 
now  see  you  to  your  hotel,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  you  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  plan  for  to-morrow 
exactly,"  said  the  girl.  "I  shall  go  to  see 
— ^to  the  necessary  place  as  early  as  possible. 
About  nine  o'clock,  I  guess.  My  business  will 
not  take  long.    After  that ^" 

"After  that,  suppose  I  meet  you,**  said 
Gordon.  "  If  you  will  suggest  a  place.  How 
about  right  at  the  place  you  are  going 
to?" 

She  dissented  so  quickly  that  Gordon  was 
suspicious. 
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"No!  No,"  she  said.  "Not  right  there; 
but — in  Madison  Square,  at  ten  o'clock.  Will 
you  be  there?  " 

"  Anywhere  you  wish,"  said  Gordon  coolly. 
"  Now,  shall  we  go?  " 

They  had  paid  their  check,  so  that  there 
was  no  delay.  Sullivan  had  not  counted  on 
how  they  would  go  out  from  the  caf6,  and 
when  they  turned  his  side  of  the  post  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Gor- 
don did  not  appear  to  notice  him,  but  Er- 
nesta  did,  and  though  Sullivan  knew  that  she 
could  not  have  recognised  him,  never  having 
seen  him,  he  could  not  account  for  the  startled 
look  she  gave  him  as  she  passed. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  imagined  it,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  or  if  she  really  did  look  at  me  as 
though  she  had  seen  me  before." 

He  did  not  rise  to  follow  them  at  once.  In 
short,  he  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  keep 
on  their  track  to-night,  for  he  knew  where  to 
find  Ernesta,  and  was  sure  that  as  long  as 
she  was  in  New  York,  Gordon  would  not  try 
to  get  away.    In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  the  detective  left  the  caf6  and  strolled 
over  to  Broadway.  Leisurely  he  walked  down 
that  thoroughfare  until  he  reached  the  hotel 
at  which  Ernesta  had  signified  her  intention 
of  staying.  He  went  in  and  looked  at  the 
register.  Her  name  was  on  it  in  a  feminine 
hand.    He  smiled. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  guess  I  might  as  well 
go  to  bed  now.  And  here's  as  good  a  place  as 
any." 

He  signed  his  name  to  the  book — "John 
McConnell,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,"  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  room. 

"  Leave  a  call  for  me  at  seven  o'clock,"  he 
said.  He  did  not  notice  the  number  of  the 
room  given  him,  but  w^ent  to  bed. 

He  slept  well,  and  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  clear  head  and  a  body  full  of 
energy.  As  he  left  his  room  a  young  woman 
came  out  of  the  one  next  to  his,  and  went 
rapidly  down  the  hall.  As  she  passed  the 
detective's  door  he  was  standing  inside,  fix- 
ing the  spring  lock.  She  gave  a  fleeting 
glance  in  his  direction,  and  uttered  a  fright- 
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ened  little  cry.  Before  he  could  see  her  face 
she  had  passed,  but  one  glance  at  the  back 
of  the  fleeting  figure  made  him  recede  into 
his  room  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

«  By  all  the  gods !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  if 
I  haven't  had  the  next  room  to  her! " 

He  was  afraid  she  had  recognised  him. 
Surely  the  careful  glance  she  had  given  him 
the  night  previous  would  be  enough  to  make 
her  remember  him  if  she  had  never  seen  him 
before  that  occasion.  Now  the  fact  of  find- 
ing him  here,  in  such  a  place  that  she  must 
know  he  was  shadowing  her,  would  arouse  all 
sorts  of  suspicions  in  her  breast. 

"I'll  keep  out  of  her  sight  from  now  on," 
he  thought.  He  realised  that  he  must  now 
give  up  his  intention  of  following  her  to  Madi- 
son Square.  He  might  stay  around  the  park 
and  try  to  see  her  when  she  met  Gordon  at 
ten  o'clock,  however.  So  he  had  breakfast  and 
strolled  down  in  the  direction  of  Twenty-third 
Street. 

He  watched  Madison  Square  from  half  past 
nine  to  nearly  eleven  o'clock.     No  signs  of 
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either  Ernesta  or  Gordon.  As  the  minutes 
sped  by  and  they  did  not  come,  the  detective's 
confidence  in  their  ultimate  appearance  be- 
gan to  wane.  At  last  he  was  convinced  that 
he  had  been  hoodwinked.  Either  they  had 
known  that  he  had  been  listening  during  their 
meal  at  the  hotel,  the  night  before,  and  led 
him  on  a  false  scent,  or  else  the  girl's  view  c*f 
him  this  morning  had  made  her  suspicious 
and  altered  her  plans. 

At  last,  Sullivan,  utterly  crushed  and 
ashamed  of  himself,  left  the  Square.  He 
went  back  to  the  hotel  and  looked  around. 
There  was  no  Ernesta,  no  Gordon !  He  asked 
the  clerk  if  Miss  Frost  had  given  up  her  room, 
and  found  that,  as  she  had  arrived  with  no 
baggage,  the  night  before,  she  had  paid  in 
advance  for  one  day  only. 

"  Tricked! "  said  Sullivan  to  himself  in  ex- 
treme anger  at  his  idiocy.  "Tricked!  My 
trip  for  nothing,  and  further  than  ever  from 
the  Hopkins  case  solution!  I'll  never  dare 
go  back  to  Boston  or  Graydon ! " 

The  day  brought  forth  nothing  to  him.  He 
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roamed  the  streets  in  the  one  chance  that  in 
all  the  millions  of  people  he  might  be  able  to 
find  either  Gordon  or  Ernesta  Frost.  Such 
encounters  occur  only  when  least  desired,  in 
New  York,  however,  and  wearily,  sadly, 
shamefacedly,  Sullivan  re-entered  the  hotel 
at  dinner  time  and  took  a  seat  in  the  men's 
caf^,  whence  he  could  watch  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel.  There  was  one  little  hope  remaining 
— perhaps  something  had  come  up  to  delay 
the  girl  another  night !  It  was  a  faint  hope, 
but  the  only  one  he  had  to  fall  back  on. 

Sullivan  ate  his  dinner  moodily,  with  a 
paper  before  him.  He  was  just  about  to  rise, 
when  he  saw  Ernesta  enter  the  front  door  of 
the  hotel.  He  could  have  shouted  with  de- 
light. The  girl  was  followed  by  Gordon,  who 
carried  a  valise,  a  new  one,  which  he  handed 
to  her,  and  she  went  to  '^*"'»  desk  to  register. 
Then  she  spoke  a  few  woruj  to  Gordon,  and 
went  into  the  elevator.  Sullivan  saw  Gordon, 
a  smile  of  happiness  on  his  face,  cross  to  the 
news  stand  and  buy  an  evening  paper.  Then, 
selecting  a  seat  in  the  lobby,  fortunately  so 
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situated  that  Sullivan  could  watch  his  every 
movement  without  himself  being  seen,  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  read. 

"  She's  gone  upstairs  to  change  her  clothes," 
thought  the  detective.  "  She  bought  that  bag 
to-day,  that's  sure,  and  probably  some  finery 
—a  waist  or  something.  He's  waiting  for  her 
to  come  down  again.  I'll  just  keep  an  eye  on 
him." 

Gordon  read  the  headlines  on  the  first  page 
carelessly,  looking  up  at  the  clock  every  few 
minutes,  as  though  impatient  at  the  slow 
passing  of  the  time.  Suddenly  Sullivan  saw 
him  start,  clutch  the  page  which  he  held  so 
tightly  that  he  tore  the  paper  and  made  those 
sitting  near  him  look  at  him  in  surprise.  His 
eyes  were  fastened  on  a  paragraph  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page.  He  read  it  searchingly, 
and  then,  with  his  mouth  forming  an  excla- 
mation, and  his  face  wearing  an  expression 
which  denoted  that  he  had  seen  something 
which  caused  him  fear  or  pain,  he  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
lobby  in  extreme  nervousness. 
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"  What  in  the  dickens  has  he  just  read?  " 
thought  Sullivan.  "Let's  see — what  paper 
was  that?"  He  could  read  the  heading  as 
Gordon  still  held  the  paper  clutched  in  one 
hand.  Sullivan  hurried  out  to  the  news  stand 
on  the  sidewalk,  through  the  caf6  door,  and 
bought  a  paper  like  Gordon's.  Then,  standing 
where  he  could  still  see  the  man  in  the  lobby, 
he  read  the  headlines  on  the  flaring  page. 
Near  the  bottom  of  a  column  he  saw  this: 
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"  Prop.  Albert  Rassignol  Arrives." 

"Albert  Rassignol?"  thought  Sullivan. 
"  Where  have  I  heard  that  name  before?  By 
George,  I  know!  The  young  Frenchman  thai 
used  to  be  at  Graydon — that  Ernesta  was  in 
love  with!  So!  He's  back  in  America,  and 
Gordon  didn't  know  it  till  he  saw  it  in  the 
paper !  No  wonder  he  was  shocked !  Look  at 
him — he's  like  a  crazy  man!  What's  he  ask- 
ing the  clerk?  To  find  out  if  Miss  Frost  isn't 
ready,  I'll  bet.  He  can't  wait  to  call  her  for 
what  she's  done.    I  don't  blame  him,  either! 
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By  George,  but  that  girl's  a  wonder!  Elopes 
with  old  Hopkins,  shakes  him,  gets  Gordon  to 
join  her  so  she  can  cash  old  Hopkins'  check 
for  five  thousand  dollars — and  now  she's 
making  ready  to  give  Gordon  the  go-by  and 
pun  away  with  the  Frenchman,  her  first  love ! 
Here  she  comes ! " 

A  sudden  move  of  Gordon's  toward  the  ele- 
vator in  the  hotel  caught  his  attention.  The 
elevator  opened,  and  from  it  emerged  Er- 
nesta.  She  had  changed  her  waist  and  hat, 
and  looked  extremely  pretty — prettier  even 
than  she  had  yet  appeared  to  the  detective. 
Her  face  wore  a  happy  smile  as  she  stepped 
toward  Gordon,  but  as  she  caught  his  ex- 
pression the  smile  gave  way  first  to  a  look  of 
surprise,  then  of  horror.  He  caught  her  by 
the  arm,  before  she  could  speak,  and,  before 
the  lobby  full  of  people,  he  held  the  crumpled 
paper  up  so  that  she  could  read.  Sullivan, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  hurried  into  the  caf6 
and  stood  at  the  door,  so  that  he  could  hear 
what  was  being  said. 

"George!    George!"  cried  Ernesta,  strug- 
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gling  to  free  her  arm  from  his  grasp.  "  What 
is  the  matter?    Are  you  crazy?  " 

"  Crazy !  "  Gordon  hissed  through  his  teeth. 
"Crazy!    Why  shouldn't  I  be?    Read  that?  " 

He  shook  the  paper  before  Ernesta's  eyes. 
She  could  not  see  the  dancing  type. 

"  Read  what?  "  she  demanded. 

"So,"  he  went  on,  "so,  you  have  come  to 
New  York  to  meet  him,  have  you?  Albert 
Rassignol!  That's  it,  is  it?  Well,  you  can 
meet  him  if  you  want  to.  But  you  can't  play 
me  as  false  as  you  think." 

"George,  listen,"  pleaded  the  girl,  looking 
around  in  terror,  lest  the  man's  loud  voice 
should  be  overheard.    "  Be  calm,  George !  " 

"  Calm !  "  hissed  Gordon.  "  You  ask  me  to 
.be  calm,  after  the  way  you  have  treated  me! 

I'll "  she  had  led  him,  by  now,  to  a  more 

secluded  part  of  the  lobby,  where  they  were 
less  liable  to  be  overheard.  But  Sullivan,  by 
straining  his  ears,  could  catch  their  words. 
"  You've  tried  to  play  me  false,  Ernesta,  and 
I  know  it  all.  Yes,  you  have,"  he  went  on  as 
she  protested.     "This  paper  has  shown  me 
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what  you've  tried  to  keep  from  me.  Albert 
Rasaignol  is  here.  So  that's  why  you  wanted 
my  five  thousand  dollars  and  made  me  give 
it  to  you!  You  wanted  it  for  him!  Well, 
you  shan't  have  it.  I  demand  that  you  give  it 
back  to  me  at  once." 

«  Impossible,"  cried  the  girl.  "  Oh,  George, 
you  don't  understand,  you  don't  believe  me. 
You  can't  believe  what  you're  saying  about 
me.    You're  wrong." 

"Tell  me,  then,  isn't  he  in  New  York? 
Didn't  you  come  here  to  meet  him?  " 

"Yes,  but " 

«  Ah,  so  you  confess  it  all !  Oh,  Ernesta, 
how  could  you?      How  could  you?  " 

"  George !  "  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve 
and  looked  up  into  his  eyes.  Her  steady 
glance  quieted  him.  He  stopped,  panting  in 
his  emotion.  Slie  led  him  to  a  chair  and  tlioy 
sat  down.  Sullivan  could  hear  no  more,  but 
he  could  see  that  Ernesta  was  speaking  fei- 
vently.  He  saw  the  look  of  rage  and  wiM- 
ness  on  Gordon's  face  gradually  soften.  Then 
they  rose,  and  Ernesta  put  out  her  hand  to 
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her  companion.  He  took  it,  and  smiled.  They 
left  the  hotel  together. 

Sullivan  looked  after  them. 

"  Well,  by  George !  "  was  all  he  could  say, 
as  he  entered  the  bar  to  take  something  to 
brace  himself. 

And  at  various  times  during  the  evening 
until  they  returned,  he  said  the  same  thing 
again.  Emesta  came  back  to  the  hotel  ac- 
companied to  the  door  by  Gordon,  who  left 
her.    She  went  directly  upstairs. 

The  next  morning,  Sullivan,  who  had  made 
it  a  point  to  have  his  room  located  in  a  part 
of  the  hotel  where  Ernesta  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  discover  him,  was  up  early  after  a 
night  spent  in  fru'tless  speculation.  He  kept 
an  eye  on  the  hotel  from  a  doorway  across  the 
street.  About  half  past  eight,  he  saw  Ernesta 
come  out  alone.  She  did  not  take  a  car  but 
walked  and  Sullivan  followed.  She  went 
down  Broadway  to  Madison  Square,  and  the 
detective  guessed  that  he  had  hit  it  right. 
She  had  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  she 
was    to    transact    the    business    which    had 
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brought  hep  to  New  York.  He  saw  her  enter 
one  of  the  big  buildings  on  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  watch  for  Gordon,  knowing 
that  he  would  not  be  far  away. 

At  a  little  before  ten  he  bought  a  paper  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench  to  read.  He  had  hardly 
glanced  at  the  first  page  when  he  saw  some- 
thing that  made  his  eyes  nearly  burst  from 
their  sockets.    It  was  this : 

THE   ORATDON   GHOST 

Ghastly  Visitation  That  Has  Upset  A  Peaceful  New 
England  College  Town! 

Gbatdo:^,  Mass.,  May  20— This  town  has  a  ghost  or 
something  so  near  to  it  that  the  Inhabitants  are  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  It  made  its  first  appearance  yester- 
day, when  It  began  to  bewitch  the  waters  In  Bradley's 
ice-pond  a  hitherto  respectable  body  of  water  on  the 
hill  near  Graydon  College.  Small  boys  discovered  the 
fact  that  the  water  had  suddenly  become  possessed  of 
a  tingling  sensation,  and  the  town  was  Immediately 
alarmed  over  the  occurrence. 

Last  night  the  ghost  was  seen,  and  this  time  by  a 
blind  man!  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  It  is  declared 
to  be  a  fact  The  man  is  Dan  Hawkins,  a  sober  musi- 
cian, who  lost  his  sight  five  years  ago.    He  was  return- 
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Ing  from  a  suburb  when  he  auddenljr  perceived  a  haman 
body  moTlng  along  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  tell  more  about  It.  but  will  prob- 
ably when  he  recovers  from  the  ahock. 

But  the  climax  was  reached  thla  evening  when  a 
strange  light  appeared  over  Cetaetery  Hill,  a  little  out 
of  the  town.  It  is  now  shining  In  a  ghostly  fashion  and 
the  entire  population  Is  looking  at  it  and  wondering 
what  It  is.  Some  suggest  one  thing  and  others  another, 
but  no  conclusion  can  be  reached.  In  the  absence  of 
Professor  Hopkins,  of  Oraydon  College,  who  is  an  an- 
thority  on  anything  of  the  kind,  the  rest  of  Oraydon  is 
entirely  at  sea  in  its  efforts  to  account  for  the  strange 
aeries  of  manifestations. 


The  detective  had  just  finished  the  article 
when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  voice  ex- 
claim : 

"Look!    That's  the  man!" 

Looking  up  he  saw  Ernesta  Frost  and  Qor- 
don.  The  former  was  pointing  at  the  detec- 
tive, and  Gordon  was  coming  toward  hiuL 
But  as  their  eyes  met,  the  professor  drew 
back,  his  face  livid  with  fear. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried.  "I  didn't  do  it!  It 
was  not  my  fault !  It  was  Snyder,  I  tell  you ! 
You  shall  not  touch  me.    I — I- 
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He  paused,  looking  from  Ernesta  to  Sulli- 
van. Tlien,  with  the  exclamation,  "Come!" 
he  caught  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  rushed 
madly  from  the  park,  across  the  grass,  to 
Broadway. 

They  jumped  into  a  taxicab  and  were  away 
before  Sullivan  had  overcome  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  proceedings  sufficiently  to  rise 
from  the  bench  and  rush  after  them. 

A  more  befogged,  bewildered  detective 
never  followed  an  escaping  couple  than  Sul- 
livan, as  he  climbed  into  a  second  taxi  and 
told  the  chauffeur  to  get  there,  wherever  it 
might  be,  before  the  first  one.  "  Never  mind 
the  speed  laws,"  he  shouted,  "you  simply 
go!" 

The  chauffeur  sped  up  Fifth  Avenue,  dodg- 
ing carriages,  automobiles  and  pedestrians 
with  a  nicety  that  would  have  elicited  Sulli- 
van's boundless  admiration  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  gained  on  Gordon's  cab  and  by  the  time 
Thirty-fourth  Street  was  reached  the  detective 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  collegian 
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stand  up  in  his  vehicle  and  look  back,  fearful 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  escape. 

"Keep  right  after  them,"  said   Sullivan. 
"  You've  got  'em  I  " 

"  Sure,  if  the  cops  don't  get  me,"  replied 
the  chauffeur. 

Sullivan  was  held  up  by  the  traflSc  regula- 
tions at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  Gordon 
gained  considerable.  But,  on  being  released 
at  the  crossing  the  detective's  man  put  on 
more  speed,  and  cut  down  the  distance  be- 
tween pursued  and  pursuer  at  a  rapid  rate. 
♦V^hen  Gordon's  machine  reached  Forty-sec- 
ond Stro,  t  it  turned  in  to  the  east. 

"It's  Grand  Central,  sure  enough,"  said 
Sullivan.  "Get  them,  old  man,  get  them, 
sure !  '* 

The  chauffeur  could  not  answer;  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  turning  the  corner  without 
capsizing  his  machine.  He  did  it  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  and  dashed  down  Forty-second 
Street  to  the  railroad  station.  Fast  as  he 
had  been,  however,  when  he  reached  the  en- 
trance on  Vanderbilt  Avenue  and  Sullivan 
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jumped  out,  throwing  the  man  a  bill  and  tell, 
ing  him  to  keep  the  change,  Gordon  and  Er- 
nesta  had  vanished.  The  detective  rushed 
mto  the  station,  momentarily  baffled  but  by  no 
means  beaten.  He  saw  Gordon  just  leaving 
the  ticket  window.  Sullivan  guessed  what 
had  occurred  and  was  the  next  man  at  the 
wicket 

"Boston!  Quick!"  he  shouted,  shoving  a 
five  dollar  bill  through. 

«  You've  got  to  run,"  said  the  ticket  seller, 
giving  him  the  ticket,  and  Sullivan  did.    He 
was  not  a  light-weight  by  any  means,  but  he 
fairly  flew  across  the  tessalated  floor  of  the 
waiting-room   toward   the  station  platform. 
As    Gordon    pushed    Ernesta    'through    the 
swinging  door,    Sullivan   followed,   dodgin- 
through  the  doorway  on  the  rebound  of  the 
door.    He  was  so  near  the  fleeing  couple,  that 
Gordon  may  have  heard  him.    At  any  rate 
he  turned,  and  as  Sullivan  came  flying  across 
the  platform,  the  young  professor's  fist  shot 
out,  catching  the  detective  full  in  the  face 
Sullivan  heard  Ernesta's  scream  of  horror,  he 
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felt  the  impact  and  then  went  sprawling  on 
the  pavement. 

Half  a  dozen  porters  rushed  to  his  aid,  but 
he  was  up  before  they  reached  him. 

« I'm  all  right,"  he  bellowed.  "  Don't  touch 
me!" 

He  rushed  through  the  gate,  defying  the  ef- 
forts of  the  guard  to  examine  his  ticket,  and 
threw  himself  aboard  the  platform  of  the  last 
car,  as  the  train  pulled  out.  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  felt  for  his  hat,  and  found  that  it  was 
lost;  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  drew  it 
away  with  a  grimace  of  pain.  Then  he  turned 
the  knob  of  the  car  door  and  went  inside,  bat- 
tered and  bruised,  but  triumphant  and  burn- 
ing with  wrath  and  a  craving  for  vengeance. 

"I'll  settle  with  him  for  that!"  he  mut- 
tered.    "  Yes,  and  I'll  settle  with  him  now ! " 

All  the  fighting  blood  of  a  long  line  of  Irish 
ancestors  was  boiling  within  Sullivan  as  he 
strode  through  the  cars,  scanning  the  face  of 
every  passenger.  Car  after  car  he  traversed, 
but  no  Gordon,  no  Emesta!  But  he  would 
find  them.    They  could  not  hide  from  him! 
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He  tried  another  door.    It  did  not  open.    A 
brakeman  said: 

"Here,  you  can't  go  in  there!  That's  the 
mail  car!'* 

•'Well,"  growled  Sullivan,  "what's  ahead 
of  it?  " 

"  The  engine,"  said  the  brakeman. 

The  detective  swayed,  caught  for  support 
at  the  guard  rail,  and,  as  the  brakeman  led 
him  back  into  the  car  he  had  just  come  from, 
ii3  went  weakly,  crushed,  outwitted! 
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CHAPTEB  SIXTEEN 
The  Joueney  in  the  Dabk 

Professor  Snyder's  wife  was  made  of  dif- 
ferent material  from  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  in- 
sisted always  in  taking  intense  interest  in 
anything  connected  with  the  college  or  her 
husband's  profession.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
simple  matter  for  him  to  make  a  satisfactory 
excuse  to  leave  home  on  Tuesday  evening.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Mrs.  Sny- 
der that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  meet/Professors  Fischer  and  Bice  at 
the  college  in  tBwieigfcbourhood  of  ten  o'clock 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  astro- 
nomical phenomena  that  were  scheduled  to 
manifest  themselves  at  that  hour. 

Whether  Mrs.  Snyder  believed  her  hus- 
band's extemporaneous  story  or  not  does  not 
matter.  Probably  she  did,  for  he  had  grown 
wonderfully  experienced  in  mendacity  dur- 
ing the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  whereas,  a 
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week  previous,  he  conld  not  have  told  her  such 
a  bare-faced  lie  without  blushing,  he  now  had 
no  difficulty  in  delivering  it  with  a  direct  gaze 
and  a  nonchalant  air. 

Rice  and  Fischer  were  at  the  rendezvous 
before  him,  the  former  cool,  the  latter  nerv- 
ous  and  petulant.  Moreover,  they  had  already 
procured  the  wheelbarrow— the  same  vehicle 
in  use  the  night  before— and  the  spade.  Sny- 
der saw  something  in  a  pile  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrow,  and  shuddered. 

"Is  it— have  you  already  taken  the  body 
from  the  ice-house?  "  he  asked. 

«  No,"  growled  Fischer,  «  dose  are  blankets 
to  wrap  it  up  in.  Come,  take  hold  of  der 
handles ! " 

Willy-nilly,  Snyder  found  himself  wheeling 
the  barrow  over  the  same  old  path  to  the  ice- 
house. Rice  stalked  ahead,  carrying  the 
spade  over  his  shoulder.  Fischer  walked  at 
one  side,  resolutely.  Not  a  word  was  said 
until  they  reached  the  ice-house. 

"  Now,"  whispered  Rice,  "  put  it  down." 
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Snyder  dropped  the  handles  of  the  wheel- 
barrow and  followed  Rice  and  Fischer  inside 
the  ice-house.  It  was  dark.  Rather,  it  would 
have  been  but  for  that  awful  light  in  the  cor- 
ner where  lay  the  body  of  Professor  Hopkins. 
Instead  of  the  refulgence  having  diminished 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  the  body  had  lain 
there,  it  was  apparent  to  their  startled  eyes 
that  it  had  increased.  It  now  shone  through 
the  blue  print  paper,  the  sawdust  and  the 
boards. 

"My,  my!"  exclaimed  Rice.  "It  is  lucky 
we  came.  By  to-morrow  morning  it  would 
even  show  in  the  daylight ! " 

Swiftly  they  went  to  work,  pulling  the 
boards  away  and  scooping  the  sawdust  from 
the  bundle.  Then  they  dragged  it  out  upon 
the  floor  and  stripped  it  of  the  blue  print 
paper.  They  turned  their  eyes  away  as  they 
threw  the  blankets  over  it,  and,  though  tliis 
covering  shut  in  the  dreadful  light  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  paper  had  done  at  its  best, 
they  placed  the  burden  in  the  wheelbarrow 
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without  once  looking  at  it.  Over  it  they  laid 
more  blankets.    Then  Rice  said: 

"Now,  follow  me." 

Snyder  would  have  rebelled  at^inst  once 
more  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  hearse  horse, 
but  he  felt  the  mastery  of  Fischer  and  Rice, 
and  meekly  bent  to  his  task.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  ice-pond  they  went,  across  a  ploughed 
field  and  down  a  steep  hill  through  some 
woods,  the  wheelbarrow  bumping  against 
tangled  roots  and  sinking  hub  deep  into  fur- 
rows. Fischer  now  and  then  lent  a  hand  in 
helping  the  perspiring  Snyder  to  extricate  the 
vehicle,  but  Rice  always  walked  ahead. 

At  length  the  road  was  reached;  the  road 
somewhat  beyond  the  town  proper,  where 
houses  ceased  and  there  were  thick  trees  on 
one  side.  On  the  other  there  was  a  stone  wall, 
and  behind  this  a  thick  hedge  of  hawthorn 
trees.  Snyder  shuddered  as  the  fragrance  of 
these  fell  upon  his  senses.  He  knew  the  scent. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  cemetery.  It  was  the 
cemetery,  in  fact,  and  that  was  their  destina- 
tion. 
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It  was  better  travelling  now,  bat  Snyder 
made  wretcbed  time.  His  arms  refused  to  bold 
tbe  barrow  np  any  longer,  and  finally  be  was 
obliged  to  set  it  down. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Rice,  brasqnely. 

"I  cannot,^  pleaded  Snyder,  "I  am  too 
tired!" 

"Den  gif  it  to  me,'*  said  Fiscber,  and 
stepped  into  Snyder's  place  between  tbe 
sbafts.  Tben  they  resumed  their  journey. 
Suddenly  something  dashed  by  them  from  tbe 
woods  on  their  left.  II  was  too  dark  for  them 
to  distinguish  what  it  was,  but  it  uttered  a 
guttural  sound  as  it  flew  by,  and  waved  its 
arms,  if  they  were  arms.  And  it  struck  Sny- 
der on  tbe  bead  with  something  which  it  car- 
ried in  one  of  its  hands — if  they  were  bands 
— struck  bim  full  on  tbe  bead,  crushing  his 
bat  down  over  bis  eyes.  There  was  a  sound 
of  splintering  wood,  and  then — tben  there  was 
nothing,  except  three  absolutely  panic-stricken 
human  beings. 

They  were  too  frightened  to  run.  Their 
knees  would  not  have  supported  tbem.    And 
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for  some  time  they  could  not  even  speak. 
Rice  found  his  tongue  at  last  and  whispered : 

«  What  was  it?  " 

"  It  vent  too  fast !  "  said  Fischer. 

**  It  must  have  been  an  animal — a  cow  oi 
a  horse,"  said  Rice. 

"  No,"  said  Snyder,  "  because  it  struck  me. 
See,  my  hat  is  knocked  down  over  my  ears ! " 

"Impossible!"  said  Rice.  "It  couldnM 
have  been  a  man,  or  it  would  have  spoken.  It 
must  have  been  a  stray  cow." 

«  But,"  faltered  Snyder,  "  my  hat '* 

«  It's  tail  hit  you,"  said  Fischer.  "  Come 
along! " 

He  stooped  to  take  up  the  load  again,  bul 
even  Rice  was  too  frightened  to  resume  th( 
journey  just  then. 

"No,  wait,"  he  commanded.  "We  musi 
make  sure ! " 

And  then  one  of  those  fortuitous  things  oc 
curred  that  are  so  improbable  as  to  prove  tliai 
it  is  only  the  improbable  that  always  happens 
They  heard  a  fiint  "  Moo ! "  It  was  from  { 
field  near  at  hand.    A  sigh  of  infinite  relic: 
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eicaped  from  the  breasts  of  the  three  simul- 
taneously. 

"Thank  heaven,  it  was  a  cow!"  said  Rice. 
His  tone  was  actually  cheery  now  as  he  said, 
briskly : 

"  Come  on ! " 

They  passed 
old  cemeterj.  ' 
on  either  siJ    .;.    i.r 
and  loved   '     yoo  ^^ 
monuments  ov^i  i} 
biers  they  had  sJud 
till  even  the  athleti. 
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had  known 
y  They  passed 
)f  t'.ose  at  whose 
<>i,  on,  up,  up, 
her  piflfed  under  the 
strenuosity  of  his  task.  Finally  they  reached 
the  crown  of  the  hill.  Behind  them  stretched 
the  city  of  the  gathered-in.  In  front  of  them 
a  wall  of  cedars.  Directly  at  their  feet  was 
a  vault,  covered  with  a  mausoleum  of  white 
stone. 

«  This  is  the  place,"  said  Rice.    « It  is  my 
vault.  There  is  nobody  in  it— yet." 

They  lifted  the  blanketed  bundle  f-om  the 
wheelbarrow  and  placed  it  inside  tl     tomb 
There  was  no  door  to  the  structure,  which 
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was  not  quite  finished,  but  the  opening  was 
on  the  side  away  from  the  town  and  facing 
the  wall  of  cedars. 

They  said  no  requiem,  they  spoke  no 
prayer;  they  did  pray,  however,  but  silently, 
and  their  prayers  were  not  for  the  man  whom 
they  laid  away,  but  for  themselves. 

Silently  they  made  their  way  back  to  the 
village.  The  wheelbarrow  must  be  disposed 
of.     Fischer  volunteered  to  attend  to  that 

duty. 
«  You  go  home  to  your  wives,"  he  said.  "  I'll 

put  this  back." 

So  they  left  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that 
led  up  to  the  college  grounds  by  way  of  the 
ice-pond,  and  went  to  their  homes.  Fischer 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  alone. 

Mrs.  Snyder  had  sat  up  for  her  husband. 

"  Well,"  she  asked  when  he  came  in,  "  did 
the  astronomical  phenomena  manifest  them- 
selves? " 

«  Slightly,  my  dear,  slightly." 

"Do  you  think  to-morrow  night  will  be 
more  favourable  for  them?  " 
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"I  cannot  tell,  my  dear,  I  cannot  tell!" 
said  Snyder.  Sincerely  he  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be. 

Bat,  as  we  know,  the  next  night  was  not- 
able for  the  strangeness  of  phenomena !  Phe- 
nomena that  exhibited  themselves  in  the  heav- 
ens above  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill.  And 
among  those  who  witnessed  them  from  afar 
the  unhappy  trio  were  by  all  means  the  most 
interested. 

"  My  dear,"  asked  Mrs.  Snyder,  when,  after 
supper,  her  attention  was  called  to  the 
strange  glare  in  the  sky,  "  My  dear,  do  you 
suppose  that  this  is  the  phenomenon  yon  were 
looking  for  last  night?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  care  to  say  so,  decisively,"  re- 
plied the  professor,  his  words  coming  with  a 
great  effort.  "  I  cannot  tell.  I — I  think  I 
will  go  and  consult  with  Professors  Rice  and 
Fischer ! " 

He  stumbled  from  the  house  and  went  in 
search  of  his  fellow  conspirators.  He  found 
Rice  standing  in  the  street,  looking  breath- 
lessly out  toward  the  cemetery. 
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"Rice,  my  God!"  cried  Snjder,  falling 
against  the  other. 

"Horrible!  Horrible!"  said  Bke.  "Sny- 
der, I  fear  that  we  have  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take! We  have  not  acted  like  reasoning  men. 
We  have— great  heavens!  What  have  we 
done?  What  impelled  us  to  act  in  that  way?  " 

Fischer  found  them  there.  Hi.^  swarthy 
face  was  drawn  and  tense  with  the  fear  within 

him. 

"  Veil?  "  he  asked,  as  he  approached.  Then, 
as  there  was  no  answer,  again  "Veil?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  mnttered  Rice. 

Their  agony  was  augmented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  acquaintances,  who  appealed  to  them 
for  explanations  of  the  unusual  glow.  They 
heard  with  shivers  of  terror  the  occasional 
suggestions  that  "  Somebody  ought  to  go  over 
and  see  what  it  is!"  They  feared,— though 
they  had  little  reason  to— that  someone  would 
actually  make  the  journey.  Not  until  very 
late  did  they  go  home,  and  many  times  during 
the  night  they  rose  from  their  beds  and  went 
to  the  window  to  see  if  the  light  still  shone. 
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It  did.  Nothing  but  the  dawn  dispelled  it. 
With  the  rising  of  the  sun,  their  hopes  tem- 
porarily rose,  and  when  they  met  at  the  col- 
lege they  were  in  a  better  state  of  mind  to 
consider  their  predicament,  which,  they  all 
agreed,  was  now  desperate. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 
The  Dean^s  Telegram 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Rice,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment the  trio  had  an  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring, "  I  have  given  the  matter  careful  consid- 
eration since  last  we  met.  I  have  concluded 
— and  I  am  certain  that  you  will  agree  with 
me — that  affairs  have  reached  a  crisis.  Am  I 
right?  " 

Fischer  and  Bnyder  nodded  assent.  Rice 
continued : 

"  In  some  way  or  other,  I  have  been  forced, 
thus  far,  into  the  leadership  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  this  unfortunate  affair.  I  now 
wish  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  deliberations. 
But  not  on  account  of  a  desire  to  shirk  any 
responsibilities,  I  assure  you;  simply  because 
I  do  not  think  that  my  judgment  is  good,  and 
because  I  believe  that  if  you  expect  to  find  a 
way  out  of  our  troubles,  you  must  let  some 
other  head  govern.     However,  before  I  step 
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down,  let  me  say  this:  We  have  now  come  to 
a  point  where  further  beating  abont  the  bush 
is  impossible.  Either  to-night  the  body  will 
be  discovered,  or  we  must  dispose  of  it  so  that 
no  traces  of  it  can  be  found." 

Snyder  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat 

"  There  is  but  one  other  course  open  to  us," 
Rice  went  on.  Snyder  looked  hopeful.  Could 
it  be  that  Rice  had  solved  the  problem?  Was 
there  a  ray  of  sunshine  somewhere?  The 
mathematician's  next  words  dashed  his  hopes 
to  the  ground.  "We  can  appear  before  the 
proper  authorities,  confess  our  complicity  in 
the — er — crime,  and  let  the  law  take  its 
course." 

Fischer  grunted.  Snyder  shrunk.  He  looked 
at  Rice  with  a  horror-stricken  countenance. 

"The  law?"  he  repeated. 

"The  law,"  said  Rice  coolly.  "I  am  not 
versed  in  legal  matters,  but  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  things  which  we  have  done  have 
placed  us  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  I  am 
morally  certain  that  we  are  guilty  of  crimes 
sufficient  to  place  us  in  the  penitentiary." 
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**  Or  de  madhoane !  '*  said  Fischer. 

"  Or  the  madhouse,"  agreed  Rice.  "  I  my- 
self incline  to  the  belief  that  a  court,  hearing 
our  story,  would  immediately  decide  that  wo 
were  insane.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have 
been,  since — since  the  beginning  of  the  un- 
fortunate affair.    I " 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Fischer,  impatiently,  "  Vat 
if  re  are  insane  or  criminals?  Ve  don'f  vish 
to  be  punished  as  either.  I  swear  I  don't,  if 
I  can  help  it!" 

Rice  smiled. 

"  Dr.  Fischer,"  said  he,  "  I  judge  that  you 
have  a  suggestion  to  make.  In  that  case  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  let  you  take  the  lead- 
ership." He  sat  down  with  an  air  of  resig- 
nation and  proceeded  to  listen  to  the  German, 
who  was  not  loath  to  speak. 

"  Veil,"  said  Fischer,  "  so  be  it.  You  say 
the  body  vill  surely  be  found  by  to-night.  It 
vill,  if  der  glow  does  not  subside.  And  I  don't 
think  it  vill.  So!  Vat  is  to  be  done?  Dis!  " 
He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  his  sharp 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  Rice  and  Snyder.    He  held 
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one  hand  a  few  Incheti  above  the  desk  at  his 
side.  At  the  conclnsion  of  each  word  in  his 
next  statement  he  brought  his  hand  down 
with  a  smart  blow  on  the  desk,  making  the 
intervals  dramatic  pauses.  What  he  said  was 
this: 

"  Let  u»  find  der  body! " 

"  What ! "  Rice  and  Snyder  spoke  in  uni- 
son, but  their  word  was  in  the  manner  of  an 
exclamation,  not  an  interrogation.  They  both 
caught  Fischer's  meaning  at  once. 

"  I  mean,''  the  German  continued,  "  as  long 
as  somebody  has  got  to  find  it,  let  us.  Let  us 
lead  a  searching  party.  Let  us,  as  scientists, 
volunteer  to  find  out  vat  der  strange  glow  is. 
Und  den — veil? "  He  waved  his  hand  as 
though  dispelling  every  cloud  that  now- 
dimmed  their  horizon,  and  sank  back  into  hi» 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  Fischer,"  said  Rice,  "  you  have  solved  it ! 
You  have  solved  it !  " 

"  You  have  saved  our  lives,"  declared  Sny- 
der. 
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«Ugh!"  said  Fischer,  trying?  to  look 
modefit 

It  wan  agreed  then,  that  that  was  to  be 
their  method  of  procedure,  and  they  went 
about  their  day's  work  with  the  lightest 
hearts  tliey  had  known  In  many  hours.  Dean 
Quiroby  noted  the  change  of  demeanour  in  his 
associates,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it.  Had  they  heard  from  Hopkins?  Was  the 
wandering  scholar  coming  back?  What  was 
it?  He  wfshed  that  Sullivan  were  in  Gray- 
don,  so  that  he  could  confer  with  him. 

During  the  day  the  Dean  received  two  very 
important  communications.  One  was  from 
Professor  Gordon,  a  letter  dated  New  York, 
and  sent  by  special  delivery.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 


"  Uy  dear  Dean: 

"  I  am  writing  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my  sudden  de- 
parture from  Qraydon  yesterday.  It  was  entirely  un- 
expected and  I  cannot  fully  explain  it  in  this  letter.  I 
assure  you,  however,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  I  shall  convince  you  upon  my  return. 

"  I  say  '  upon  my  return,'  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
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■hall  return.  At  least,  I  cannot  say  with  absolute  ce 
talnty  when  it  will  take  place.  I  am  undergoing 
course  of  severe  mental  torture,  the  nature  of  which 
cannot  confide  In  you.  The  result  may  be  that  I  sha 
return  to-day;  perhaps  not  for  some  days.  Perhap 
but  I  trust  not,  never. 

"In  any  case,  I  beg  that  you  will  believe  that  an; 
thing  which  I  have  done,  anything  that  you  may  hes 
that  I  have  done,  has  been  done  from  the  best  motive 
Furthermore,  if  I  may  speak  for  another,  let  me  assui 
you  that  the  disgraceful  gossip  concerning  an  estimab 
young  lady  of  the  college  and  Professor  Hopkins 
with  absolutely  no  foundation. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  ungainly  effusion;  I  wis 
I  could  say  what  is  in  me  to  say;  but  I  cannot  Whs 
ever  happens,  my  esteemed  sir,  I  thank  you  for  yoi 
many  kindnesses  to  me,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  si{ 
myself, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"  Gboboe  Gobdoit." 


When  the  Dean  had  read  and  re-read  th 
letter  half  a  dozen  times,  he  wiped  his  glasse 
sighed  and  said: 

"I  really  do  wish  that  detective  we 
here!" 

As  the  next  best  thing,  there  came  a  tel 
gram  from  Sail i van.    It  said: 
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"  Get  samples  of  ice-pond  water.  Investigate  story  of 
Dan  Hawkins  about  seeing  ghost.  Have  hooks  on  radium 
ready  for  me  and  watch  Fischer,  Snyder  and  Bice.  As- 
tounding developments  in  Hopkins  case.     Will  arrive  six 

forty-five." 

"  Bless  me! "  exclaimed  the  Dean.  «  What's 
the  matter?  Watch  Snyder,  Rice  and  Fischer! 
Good  Lord !  What  a  marvellous  man,  to  know 
already  that  there  is  a  change  in  those  pro- 
fessors since  yesterday!  Where  was  the  tele- 
gram from?  Stamford,  Conn.  He  must  have 
travelled  further  than  he  expected.  And  Gor- 
don's letter  from  New  York!  Maybe  Sulli- 
van     Pshaw !  This  is  no  matter  for  me  to 

try  and  figure  out.    I  simply  cannot!    Oh,  I 
wish  that  he  would  arrive ! " 

But  he  followed  out  Sullivan's  request— or 
instruction— to  the  letter,  and  obtained  from 
the  college  library  all  the  literature  on  Ra- 
dium that  it  contained.  He  even  asked  some 
of  the  professors  if  they  had  any  volumes  on 
the  subject.  When  he  chanced  to  meet  Sny- 
der in  the  hall  and  asked  him,  the  Dean  was 
surprised  at  the  other's  actions.  Snyder  came 
along  the  hall  looking  quite  cheerful,  for  him. 
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Certainly  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind  than  the  Dean  had  seen  him  during 
the  first  part  of  the  week.  He  greeted  the 
Dean  with  a  cordial  "  Good-morning,"  and 
was  about  to  pass,  when  the  Dean  sr  id : 

"  Oh,  by  the  way.  Professor  Snyder,  do  you 
happen  to  have  any  books  on  Radium  in  your 
room?  " 

Snyder's  face  turned  the  colour  of  parch- 
ment. He  looked  at  the  Dean  with  glassy 
eyes.  He  stammered  something  to  the  effect 
that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  the  new 
metal,  and  fled  precipitately,  leaving  the  older 
man  looking  after  him  in  open-mouthed 
wonder. 

"  Watch  Snyder ! "  said  the  Dean  to  him- 
self. "  I  should  think  he  ought  to  be  watched. 
He's  insane ! " 

It  did  not  surprise  the  gardener  to  have 
the  Dean  direct  him  to  go  over  to  Bradley's 
ice-pond  and  fill  two  or  three  glass  jars  and 
a  wooden  pail  with  water.  Everyone  in  town 
was  excited  over  the  ice-pond  water,  and  quite 
naturally,  the  Dean,  being  a  man  of  science. 
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wonld  want  someone  to  analyse  it.  But  it  did 
rather  astonish  the  gardener  when  the  digni- 
fied head  of  the  college  sent  for  the  man  to 
come  to  his  study  and  said  confidentially 

"  I  wish  you  would  run  down  to  the  inn 
and  see  if  there's  some  sort  of  story  going  the 
rounds  about  Dan  Hawkins — the  blind  musi- 
cian— seeing  a  ghost  or  something.  I  would 
like  to  know,  because — for  personal  rea- 
sons." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  gardener.  "  If  I  find 
Hawkins,  I  shall  bring  him  up  here." 

"  No,"  said  the  Dean.  "  I  say,  though,  you 
might  ask  him  to  call  at  my  house  to-night, 
about  seven  o'clock.  You  needn't  say  why. 
And  you  may  as  well  take  that  water  to  my 
house  too." 

Nothing  else  of  importance  happened  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  Dean  went  home  at  his 
usual  hour.  He  had  his  supper,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  study  to  await  the  arrival  of  De- 
tective Sullivan.  Had  the  detective  been 
prompt  to  his  appointment,  he  would  have 
seer  an  interesting  picture  in  this  room.    The 
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Dean  sat  at  his  desk,  which  was  piled  high 
with  heavy  volumes,  all  dealing,  to  judge  from 
their  titles,  with  radium  and  its  kindred  ele- 
ments. On  the  floor  near  him  reposed  several 
fi-uit  jaro  and  a  large  bucket  filled  with  water 
of  a  muddy  hue.  Opposite  him  sat  Dan  Haw- 
kins, staling  with  sightless  sockets,  straight 
ahead,  and  chafing  under  the  silence  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Dean,  who  had  asked  him 
to  refrain  from  repeating  his  wonderful  story 
until  another  guest  should  have  come.  Now 
and  then  the  Dean  looked  at  his  watch  and 
wondered  what  was  detaining  the  detective. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sullivan  had  been  in 
Graydon  for  some  time  previous  to  this. 
When  he  had  been  able  to  collect  himself 
suflBciently  to  reason  clearly,  after  sending 
the  tel?gram  to  the  Dean  from  Stamford,  he 
found  that  the  train  would  not  stop  at  the 
junction  where  connections  could  be  made  for 
Graydon.  Therefore,  he  would  have  to  go  on 
to  Boston,  and  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  the 
college  town  that  night.  This  would  not  do. 
By  further  inquiry  he  learned  that  he  could 
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get  off  at  a  stop  within  forty  miles  of  Gray- 
don,  and,  by  careful  manipulation  of  the  trol- 
ley schedule,  not  only  reach  his  destination 
as  quickly  as  though  he  had  been  able  to  make 
the  railroad  connection,  but  a  full  hour 
sooner.  It  would  require  a  walk  of  a  little 
over  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  trolley,  but 
he  did  not  mind  that. 

A  few  minutes  before  six,  therefore,  found 
him  approaching  Graydon  from  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  railroad  station.  His  road 
would  take  him  past  the  college  grounds  and 
down  the  hill  into  the  village.  The  college 
was  silent,  the  last  person  having  left  it  for 
the  day.  Sullivan  looked  at  the  building  and 
his  manner  resumed  the  fierceness  that  had 
come  over  it  at  the  moment  he  had  found  that 
Gordon  and  Ernesta  were  not  aboard  the 
train.  His  lips  were  still  swollen  from  the 
blow  which  the  young  professor  had  struck 
him,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  bitter  hatred 
from  under  the  brim  of  a  hat  much  too  large 
for  his  head,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a 
brakeman. 
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"  I've  got  them !  I've  got  them  dead  right ! " 
he  muttered ;  "  and  I'd  like  to  clean  the  job  up 
to-night!" 

A  ray  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  the  dia- 
mond in  his  scarf  and  for  a  moment  he 
imagined  that  once  more  the  jewel  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  strange  power  that  had 
made  it  shine  out  in  the  woods  on  Monday 
night.  He  soon  realised  that  this  was  not 
so,  but  the  incident  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
fact  that  he  was  only  a  few  rods  from  the 
ice-pond.  As  he  was  ahead  of  his  schedule 
he  thought  he  would  go  oflf  his  course  a  little 
and  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  water 
about  whose  strange  actions  he  had  read  in 
the  morning  paper. 

So  he  turned  to  the  left  and  traversed  the 
short  tract  of  woods  until  he  came  out  upon 
the  pond  at  a  point  near  the  ice-house.  The 
grass  showed  evidence  of  having  been  tramped 
by  many  feet,  and  broken  bottles  and  empty 
tins  scattered  along  the  bank  told  the  story 
of  events  of  the  past  few  hours.  The  detective 
noticed  all  this,  and  dipped  his  hand  in  the 
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water.  To  the  touch  it  was  just  like  any 
other  water,  and  he  could  not  detect  any 
strange  tingling  such  as  the  paper  had  de- 

'  scribed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  had  worn 
off  by  this  time,  and  Bradley's  ice-pond  was 
the  same  as  of  old.  Disappointed,  but  more 
eager  than  ever  to  find  out  some  clue  that 
would  lead  to  the  consummation  of  his  efiforts 
to  solve  the  mystery,  Sullivan  stood  up  and 
looked  about.  The  ice-house  caught  his  at- 
tention. 

On  entering,  almost  the  first  thing  to  meet 
his  eyes  was  a  pile  of  boards  in  one  corner, 
about  which  was  sprinkled  a  good  deal  of 
sawdust. 

«  Aha!  "  said  he,  thinking  of  the  few  grains 
of  the  same  material  which  still  remained  in 
his  vest  pocket.  Behind  the  boards,  as  he 
pulled  them  away  from  the  wall,  he  found  a 
quantity  of  strange  bluish  paper,  and  a  lot 
of  string,  knotted  and  tangled,  evidently  the 
covering  taken  from  some  large  bundle.  Ho 
pulled  the  paper  out  on  the  floor  and  spread 
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a  piece  of  it  flat.  It  was  still  light  enough  in 
the  ice-house  to  detect  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  some  peculiar  markings,  blurred  and 
indistinct,  but  suggesting  a  photographic  im- 
print, though  of  what  object  he  had  no  idea. 
Suddenly  one  spot  on  the  paper  made  him 
gasp.    It  distinctly  resembled  a  human  eye! 
Frantically  he  examined  all  the  other  pieces 
of  paper,  and  found  them  all  more  or  less 
marked  with  these  same  blurrish  spots.  What 
he  imagined  them  to  be  he  could  not  himself 
have  told,  but  he  was  certain  that  they  told 
some  story  if  he  could  only  unravel  it    He 
gathered  the  sheets  of  paper  together,  and 
rolled  up  the  twine,  which  he  stuffed  in  his 
pocket.    Then  he  hurried  out  of  the  building, 
with  the  paper  shoved  up  under  his  coat 
which  he  buttoned  tightly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  college  hill  he  encoun- 
tered Mrs.  Hopkins.  The  woman  was  walking 
like  a  person  asleep,  her  hollow  eyes  looking 
straight  ahead  but  seeing  nothing:  Her 
gaunt,  haggard  appearance  betokened  the  loss 
of  sleep,  and  hours  spent  in  mental  suffering. 
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At  first  she  did  not  see  the  detective,  and 
would  have  passed  on,  but  he  spoke  to  her. 
She  stopped,  gazed  at  him  in  a  dazed  way,  and 
then,  suddenly  recognising  him,  flew  to  him 
with  a  cry  of  inquiry. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sullivan!"  she  exclaimed. 
«  Where  have  you  been?  And  what  have  you 
found  out?  Where  is  he?  Oh,  where  is  he?  " 
«  Calm  yourself,  madam,"  said  Sullivan;  "  I 
have  been  away  on  mighty  important  busi- 
ness.   As  to  where  your  husband  is " 

"Tell  me,  tell  me!"  she  pleaded. 
"Well,"   he   was   obliged  to   confess,    "I 
can't,  that  is,  exactly.    But  I  can  assure  you, 
madam,  that  he  isn't  so  far  off,  and  you  may 
get  word  of  him  most  any  time  now." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  eagerly,  "he  is  coming 
back!  He  is  coming  back!  I  shall  see  him 
again ! " 

All  traces  of  resentment  against  her  hus- 
band, however  cruelly  he  may  have  treated 
her,  had  vanished.  All  she  thought  of  now 
was  to  have  him  with  her  again.  She  would 
forgive   anything.     She   even    found   herself 
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taking  the  blame  for  the  whole  unfortunate 
affair.  It  had  been  her  laclc  of  gympatliy  in 
his  work,  her  coldnepR,  that  had  driven  him 
away.  She  would  be  a  different  wife  to  him 
from  now  on.  But  Sullivan,  though  he  did 
not  tell  her  so,  did  not  believe  that  »»he  would 
ever  see  the  professor  alive  again.  I  i  response 
to  her  hopeful  exclamation  he  said: 

"Well,  madam,  let  us  hope,  let  us  hope. 
Anyway,  I  cen't  tell  you  more  at  present.  J. 
would  advise  you  to  go  home  and  wait.  I 
will  see  you  later  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps 
we  can  clear  up  everything  to-night.     Only 

be  prepared "  he  was  about  to  add  "  for 

the  W0i.3t,"  but  changed  his  mind,  and  said: 
"  for  disappointment." 

"  More ! "  said  Mrs.  Hopkins  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  I  can't  stand  very  much  more !  Not 
very  much ! " 

Sullivan  watched  her  go  toward  her  home. 
Then  he  turned  and  hurried  to  the  Dean's 
house. 

It  was  late  when  he  came  out  again.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  heard  the  story  of  Dan 
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Hawkins,  and  made  the  blind  fiddler  swear 
to  what  he  had  seen.  Sullivan  sent  him  away 
under  a  pledge  of  secrecy  to  tell  his  story  to 
nobody  else.  Then  he  and  the  Dean  went 
over  the  entire  case  thoroughly. 

"I've  got  here  what  I  think  are  cines," 
said  he,  taking  the  batch  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings out  of  his  pocket.  «  The  reason  I  think 
so  is  that  they  are  all  about  this  new  thing 
they  call  radium,  and  I've  been  told  that  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  was  some  daflfy  about  the 
thing  himself.    Let's  look  'em  over." 

As  a  result  of  this  looking  over,  they  learned 
enough  to  make  them  sit  staring  at  each  other 
in  dumb  amazement. 

There  was  an  account  of  an  experiment  by 
Dr.  Emil  Javal,  a  distinguished  Parisian  sci- 
entist, blind  from  birth,  who  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  blind  see  by  means  of  radium 
barium  carbonate,  the  ordinary  radium  of 
commerce. 

"Read  that  again,"  cried  Sullivan,  when 
the  Dean  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  this  report.    The  Dean  did  so.    "  By 
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Jove,"  said  Sullivan,  «  don't  it  look  like  this 
blind  man's  story  might  have  something  in 

^  "It  certainly  does,"  assented   the  Dean. 
"Radium    does    many    strange    things.    Its 

effect  on  diamonds,  for  instance " 

"What's  that,"  demanded  the  detective, 
putting  his  hand  unconsciously  on  the  gem 
in  his  scarf.  "  What  does  it  do  to  diamonds?  " 
"A  diamond  placed  under  the  effect  of  ra- 
dium rays,"  said  the  Dean,  "takes  on  a 
strange  effulgence  that  is  imparted  to  nothing 
else,  except,  in  rare  cases,  to  tcrtain  kinds 
of  stone.  The  diamond  glows,  seems  to  throw 
out  living  rays,  and  acts  most  peculiarly." 

"And  how  long  does  this  last?"  demanded 
Sullivan  breathlessly. 

"A  very  short  time  after  the  influence  of 
the  radium  rays  is  removed,"  said  the  Dean 
"  Why?  " 

Then  Sullivan  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the 
affair  in  the  woods  on  Monday  night,  when 
his  diamond  behaved  so  peculiarly. 

"  You  must  have  been  in  close  juxtaposition 
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to  some  radio-active  substance,"  was  the 
Dean's  conclusion.  "  I  wonder  what  it  was." 
«  I'm  going  to  find  out,  and  mighty  quick," 
said  Sullivan,  with  an  odd  look  in  his  eye. 
"  And  now,  Dean,  here's  something  else." 

From  under  his  coat  he  took  out  the  sheets 
of  paper  which  he  had  found  in  the  ice-house. 
"What's   that   paper?"  he   asked.    "Use 
any  of  it  around  the  college?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  Dean.  "  That's  blue- 
print paper— a  sensitised  paper  used  in  pho- 
tography.   Where  did  you  get  it?  " 

"Never  mind,  just  yet,"  said  Sullivan. 
"What  I  want  to  know  is,  isn't  there  some- 
thing among  those  clippings  about  a  man  tak- 
ing photographs  with  radium?" 

"  I  think  we  ran  across  it,"  said  the  Dean, 
rummaging  among  the  papers  again.  "Yes, 
here  it  is.  It  is  the  report  of  a  Mr.  Skinner, 
made  to  the  British  Physical  Society,  in  June, 
1907,  concerning  the  Becquerel  Rays.  Pro- 
fessor Henri  Becquerel  of  Paris  placed  an 
aluminum  medal  in  a  blank  paper  envelope, 
and  covered  this  with  a  card  on  which  were 
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sprinkled  some  radio-active  crystals.  The 
card  was  made  of  a  sensitised  paper,  and  the 
effect  of  the  crystals  was  to  imprint  upon  it, 
in  spite  of  the  thickness  of  the  black  envelope, 
a  distinct  radiograph  of  the  coin." 

"A  radiograph  is  a  photograph,  isn't  it?" 
asked  Sullivan. 

"  It  would  be  called  so,"  said  the  Dean. 

"And  could  radium,  or  something  like  it, 
make  a  photograph  on  this  blue-print  paper?  " 
The  Dean  nodded.  «  Then,"  said  Sullivan,  « I 
bet  we've  got  the  end  of  the  Hopkins  case 
right  here ! " 

He  laid  the  paper  on  the  floor  and  tried  to 
piece  the  various  sheets  together.  The  Dean 
watched  him  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
length  he  asked  the  detective : 

"May  I  inquire  what  you  are  trying  to 
do?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Sullivan.  "I  found 
this  in  the  ice-house,  and  it's  been  used  to 
wrap  something  up  in.  I  think  more  than 
likely  it  was  around  whatever  caused  my  dia- 
mond to  glisten  so.  If  that's  the  case,  these 
markings  may  show  what  was  in  the  bundle. 
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Look  at  that  spot,  now.    Don't  it  look  like  a 
human  eye?  " 

The  Dean  examined  the  paper.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  your  imagination,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  it  does  to  me,"  said  Sullivan.  "  And 
I'm  sure  the  whole  thing,  if  I  could  put  the 
pieces  together  just  right,  would  show  us  a 
face."  He  went  at  his  task  again,  rearrang- 
ing the  various  sheets,  but  his  success  was  not 
apparent.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I've  got  it,"  he  cried.    "  Watch  now." 

He  saw  that  his  error  had  been  in  not  ac- 
counting for  the  overlapping  of  the  edges  of 
the  sheets,  supposing,  of  course,  that  they  had 
really  formed  the  wrapping  for  a  bundle.  On 
some  of  the  pieces  the  marks  were  faint,  on 
others  much  more  definite.  Sometimes  a 
strong  marking  became  dim  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sheet.  With  pins  and  a  pot  of  paste 
he  now  began  rearranging  the  sheets  of  paper 
and  fastening  them  in  place.  After  half  an 
hour's  work,  he  stood  up  and  looked  at  the 
result. 

It  showed  a  figure  of  some  sort,  but  not 
like  anything  which  he  could  recognise.   Cer- 
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tainly  not  a  human  being.     In  a  fortunat 
instant,  however,  a  thought  came  to  him  tha 
brought  a  startled  exclamation  to  his  lips 

"There  it  is,"  he  shouted.    "There  it' is 
Its  the  figure  of  a  man  photographed  fron 

all  sides  at  once-the  picture  of  a  man  rollec 

out  flat ! " 

"Goodness!'*  cried  the  Dean,  "How  did 
they  roll  a  man  out  flat?  " 

"  They  didn't,"  said  Sullivan.  «  They  rolled 
the  paper  around  him.  Don't  you  see?  Look '  " 
He  formed  the  mended  wrapping  in  the  shape 
that  It  would  naturally  have  taken  when  tied 
around  a  body.    Then  he  held  it  up  so  that 
the  light  of  the  study  lamp  illuminated  the 
interior.     "Look  inside!-  he  cried,  to  the 
Dean,  holding  the  pipe-shaped  object  before 
that  individual's  astonished  eyes.    The  Dean 
looked.     The  paper  trembled  and  shook  in 
Sullivan's  excited  grasp,  but  the  Dean  could 
see     He  fell  back  with  a  sob  of  startled  con- 
viction. 

"Good  Lord  of  heaven!"  he  cried.    "It's 
Hopkins!" 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 
Two  Secrets  Told 

When  Ernesta  Frost,  clinging  to  Gordon's 
arm,  started  to  cross  Madison  Square  after 
her  visit  to  an  office  building  on  Twenty-third 
Street,  her  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  hours  the  girl  had  a 
feeling  of  complete  happiness.  The  terrible 
strain  was  over;  the  strain  not  only  of  having 
to  perform  a  confidential  mission  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  but  of  keeping  that  mission 
secret  from  the  man  she  loved. 

In  the  next  instant,  however,  the  sight  of 
a  man  sitting  on  a  bench,  his  back  toward 
them,  leaning  far  over  and  reading  a  news- 
paper as  though  he  saw  something  in  it  of 
vital  interest  to  him,  made  her  smile  change 
to  a  look  of  horror.  She  drew  back  with  a 
little  gasp  and  her  clutch  on  her  companion's 
arm  ticbtened  for  protection. 

S85 
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«  What  is  it?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  George,"  she  cried;  "let's  hurry! 
Hurry! "  And  she  tried  to  turn  Gordon  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  was  obstinate  and 
stood  his  ground,  with  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  occurred  to  terrify  Ernesta,  that 
perhaps  some  man  in  the  crowd  had  insulted 
her  by  a  look,  a  smile.  He  was  ready  to  be 
her  champion.  «  What  is  it?  What  is  it?  " 
he  demanded. 

«A  man,"  she  faltered.  "He's  been  fol- 
lowing me— in  Boston  and— and  here."  In- 
Toluntarily  her  eyes  were  set  in  the  direction 
of  the  all-unconscious  Sullivan,  at  that  mo- 
ment engaged  in  reading  the  astonishing 
dispatch  from  Graydon.  Gordon  took  the  di- 
rection from  her  gaze  and  strode  with 
clenched  fists  toward  the  man  whose  back 
only  he  could  see.  Ernesta  vainly  tried  to 
draw  him  back.  She  was  dragged  along  by 
him.  Then,  as  Gordon  reached  a  point  di- 
rectly behind  Sullivan,  she  cried,  «  Yes,  that's 

the  man ! " 

Gordon  leaped  forward,  ready  to  punish 
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the  insolent  person  for  whatever  he  might 
have  done.     Suddenly,  as  we  have  learned, 
his  manner  changed.     His  fists  relaxed  and 
his  belligerent  expression  turned  to  one  of 
abj.'ct  fear.     He  recognised  Sullivan  as  the 
mysterious  stranger  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
station  in  Graydon.    He  instantly  connected 
him  with  the  Hopkins  matter,  and  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  he  had  feared  had 
come  to  pass.  His  disappearance  from  Gray- 
don had  pointed  the  finger  of  accusation  at 
him,  and  they  had  sent  this  man  to  find  him. 
Gordon   was  not  a  coward,   but  he   was 
panic-stricken.    The  most  timid  men  walk  to 
the  gallows    smilingly.    The   bravest   cower 
and  have  to  be  dragged  there.    Gordon  was 
no  longer  a  man ;  he  was  a  hunted  criminal. 
His  one  idea  was  to  escape.    He  grasped  Er 
nesta  by  the  wrist  and  fled. 

A  few  blocks  up  the  avenue  it  came  to  him 
that  if  they  could  distance  Sullivan,  whom 
he  saw  following  them,  they  could  catch  the 
next  train  for  Boston,  which  went,  as  he  well 
knew,  at  ten-thirty.     When  Sullivan's  taxi- 
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cab  was  held  up  by  the  traffic  regnlations, 
Gordon's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  He  did  not 
look  back  again,  believing  that  he  and  Er- 
nesta  were  safe.  To  his  dismay,  as  he  left 
the  ticket  window,  he  saw  the  detective  com- 
ing in  at  the  side  door  of  the  station.  Gor- 
don made  a  wild  rush,  dragging  the  protest- 
ing girl  with  him,  across  the  waiting-room 
and  through  the  door.  Sullivan  was  a  leap 
in  the  rear.  Then,  with  the  realisation  that 
the  detective  would  certainly  overhaul  him, 
Gordon  stopped  short,  waited  for  the  pursuer 
to  reach  him,  and  launched  the  blow  that  sent 
Sullivan  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

Ernesta  uttered  a  shriek  and  fell  in  a  faint. 
Gordon  turned  from  the  detective  to  her,  and 
caught  her  or  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  He  bent  over  her,  forgetful  of  all 
else,  calling  on  her  to  speak  to  him.  A  por- 
ter brought  water  and  dashed  it  in  her  face. 
At  last  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  Gordon 
cried: 

"Come,  come!  The  train!  We  must  get 
it!" 
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He  lifted  her  to  her  feet;  she  tried,  sway- 

ingly,  to  wallc,  and  they  reached  the  gate.    It 

was  closed.  .    ,.    , 

"Too  late,"  said  the  guard  unfeelingly. 
"The  fellow  you  knocked  down  caught  it— 
but  you've  lost  it!" 

Gordon  was  quick  to  act.  He  led  Ernesta 
through  the  curious  crowd  that  had  assem- 
bled, to  the  street.  A  willing  cab  driver  took 
them  in  and  whirled  away  with  them,  Gordon 
Bitting  back  limp,  Ernesta  in  a  tremor  of  as- 
tonishment.   At  last  she  found  her  voice  and 

asked: 

"George,  George!  What  does  it  a  mean? 
Who  was  he?   Where  are  we  going?  " 

Ho  gave  no  reply,  and  she  shook  him  by  the 
arm.    This  awoke  him,  and  he  signalled  the 

driver. 

"City  Hall,"  he  said.  Then,  turning  to 
Ernesta,  he  said:  "  We  are  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

«  Married! "  she  repeated,  with  a  gasp  and 

a  blush. 

"Yes,"  said  Gordon,  "because  I  want  to 
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tell  yon  all,  and  I  want  jon  to  tell  me  all. 
And  it  can't  be  told  until  we  are  man  and 
wife!" 

The  law  had  not  yet  been  passed  requiring 
an  intended  bride  and  groom  to  obtain  a  mar* 
riage  license  in  advance,  in  New  York  city. 
Gordon  and  Emesta,  therefore,  were  stand- 
ing in  front  of  an  alderman,  hands  clasped, 
mechanically  replying  to  formal  questions 
that  made  them  one,  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  they  had  left  the  station.  They 
kept  the  cabman  waiting,  and,  on  coming  out, 
they  again  were  driven  off.  Then,  and  only 
then,  did  Gordon  come  fully  to  his  senses.  He 
turned  to  Ernesta,  drew  her  to  him,  anc^ 
kissed  her  fondly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  each  com- 
muning with  their  own  thoughts. 

"Ernesta,"  said  Gordon  soberly,  "how 
much  do  you  love  me?  " 

The  intensity  of  his  tone  bespoke  great  anx- 
iety of  mind.  It  told  something  even  to  his 
unsuspecting  bride  of  the  internal  torment 
from  which  he  was  suffering. 
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"Why,  George,  dear,"  she  iald,  studying 
his  face  for  some  clue  to  his  reason  for  ask- 
ing the  question.  "  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  I've  given  myself  to  you.  I've 
married  you.  What  greater  proof  of  her  love 
can  a  woman  give  than  that?  " 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  and 
looked  into  his  troubled  face,  the  love-light 
shining  from  her  eyes. 

"Isn't  that  enough,  George,  dear?"  she 
question.  " 

"  But— out "  he  spoke  with  effort. 

"But  what?"  she  asked  anxiously. 
"  If  I  was  accused  of  something,"  said  Gor- 
don  hesitatingly,   "of    something    terrible, 
would  you  still  love  and  trust  me?  " 

"  Of  course  I  would,"  replied  the  bride  with 
prompt  assurance.  "  And  I'd  believe  in  you 
too.  I'd  know  it  couldn't  be  true." 
"  But  if  it  was  true?  " 
Ernesta  looked  at  him,  studying  ncr  own 
heart  before  she  replied.  It  was  with  an  ef- 
fort that  Gordon  met  her  eyes;  but  meet  them 
he  did. 
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"  I  know,"  she  said  with  the  solemnity  of 
conviction,  "that  the  man  I  love,  the  only 
man  I  ever  have  loved,  the  man  I  have  mar- 
ried, has  a  clean  soul.  I  know  that  he  is  an 
honest,  honourable  man.  I  just  know  that 
he  could  do  nothing  shameful,  nothing  dis- 
graceful, nothing  in  the  least  wrong." 

Oh,  how  hard  she  was  making  it  for  her 
husband  to  confess.  He  wanted  to  tell  her 
everything,  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
strange  events  that  had  preceded  his  depar- 
ture from  Graydon,  but  how  could  he  now. 
He  felt  that  it  was  beyond  his  strength  to 
say  the  words  that  must  inevitably  shatter 
her  faith  and  belief  in  him.  He  essayed  a 
new  beginning. 

"  But  suppose  your  husband  had  been  very 
foolish,  suppose  appearances  were  very  much 
against  him,  suppose  his  great  love  for  you 
had  led  him  to  do  indiscreet  things,  had  led 
him  into  circumstances  that  made  him  seem 
guilty,  that  almost  made  him  feel  guilty,  sup- 
pose he  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison " 
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Ernesta  clutched  his  aim.    He  could  feel 
her  little  hand  trembling  on  his  sleeve.    Was- 

it  fear? 

"Stop,  George,"  she  said  firmly.    "When 
I  married  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  married 
you  for  better  or  worse.    It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  you  are  accused  of.    No,"— 
hep  voice  rang  out  with  passionate  defiance— 
"  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you  are 
guilty  of;  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you  and  that 
I  will  love  you  so  long  as  I  have  life.    Our 
two  lives  are  one  from  now  on  for  ever.  What- 
ever it  is,  I'll  love  you  just  the  same,  but  tell 
me,  what  is  it?  " 

Still  Gordon  hesitated.  He  was  trying  to 
frame  his  confession  in  words  that  would 
make  the  shock  to  the  woman  he  loved  as  light 
as  possible. 

"  Since  Professor  Hopkins  died " 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  startled  Ernesta. 
« Is  Professor  Hopkins  dead?  When  did  he 
die?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  it  before? 
Oh,  it's  terrible,  terrible— just  at  this  time, 
too.    Tell  me  all  about  it.    Whet  did  he  die 
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of?  Was  it  very  sudden?  What  killec 
him?" 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Gordon.  "I  don' 
know.    Nobody  knows.    It  is  a  mystery." 

All  that  he  had  said  before  came  back  t< 
Emesta  now  with  new  meaning  and  with  i 
came  still  deeper  perplexity  as  to  his  strang< 
tc-meanour.  In  what  possible  way  could  ho 
husband  be  concerned  in  Professor  Hopkins 
death.  She  must  hear  all  the  facts  and  mean 
while  try  to  keep  her  thoughts  collected.  Sh 
must  not  give  way  to  the  grief  she  naturall; 
felt  for  the  brilliant  old  scientist  with  whoD 
she  had  been  so  closely  associated  for  the  las 
four  years. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said.  "Begii 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  all  abou 
it." 

"  It  was  Snyder  who  really  began  it,"  saic 
Gordon  lamely,  conscious  of  some  feeling  o 
shame  that  he  was  already  beginning  to  tr; 
to  shift  the  blame  for  the  disgraceful  part  h( 
had  played  on  another  who  was  not  there  b 
defend  himself.    His  words  to  Ernesta  migh 
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acquit  him  of  guilt.  His  conscience  never 
would. 

"  Snyder  saw  you,"  he  continued,  "  you  and 
Professor  Hopkins  in  the  laboratory  late  at 
night.  He  watched  you  from  his  window.  He 
saw  your  shadows  against  the  laboratory 
blinds.  He  said  the  professor  seemed  very 
much  excited  about  something  and  then  " — 
Gordon  hesitated — "he  said  he  saw  the  pro- 
fessor kiss  you." 

"Did  he?"  said  Ernesta,  rot  without  a 
blush.  "  I  really  don't  remembei*.  We  were 
both  so  very  much  excited.  He  lay  have 
kissed  me,  but  if  he  did  he  meant  nothing  by 
it.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  have 
finished  your  story." 

Her  apparent  frankness  routed  any  linger- 
ing suspicion  of  her  that  might  have  remained 
in  Gordon's  mind. 

"  Of  course,"  he  hastened  to  say,  "  I  didn't 
believe  there  was  anything  wrong,  x  knew 
that  you  would  be  able  to  explain  it  all  satis- 
factorily, but  Snyder  told  what  he  had  seen  to 
Rice  and  Fischer  and  me  and  suggested  that 
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we  would  watch  Professor  Hopkins  and  ge 
proof " 

"  Proof  of  what?  "  demanded  Emesta. 

" — of  his  suspicions.  I  knew  that  he  coul 
not,  but  I  felt  that  the  wisest  thing  for  me  wa 
to  appear  to  acquiesce  in  their  plans  so  thi 
I  would  be  on  hand  to  protect  you " 

"Protect  me  from  what?" 

"His   suspicions.     And   so "    Gordo 

hesitated.  He  was  finding  it  ^.arder  an 
harder  to  tell  of  the  spying  they  had  done  i 
the  laboratory.  Retrospectively  he  wonderc 
at  the  part  he  had  himself  played.  Ho 
could  he  ever  have  mistrusted  such  a  woma 
as  Ernesta?  What  spirit  of  evil  was  it  thj 
had  led  him,  despite  his  conviction  of  her  u 
ter  innocence,  into  such  an  imbroglio. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Ernesta  calmly. 

"  We  tried  the  laboratory  door  and  it  wi 
locked." 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  his  bride.  "  Pr 
fessor  Hopkins  always  locked  it  when  he  wj 
conducting  his  own  experiments." 

"  Then,"  said  Gordon,  "  somebody — I  thii 
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it  was  Rice— suggested  that  we  might  go  up 
on  the  roof  and  look  down  into  the  labora- 
tory  through   the   skylight  and   we  did  so 

and " 

Again  he  hesitated. 
"  And  what?  "  asked  Ernesta. 
"We  couldn't  see  anything,  but  we  could 
hear  Professor  Hopkins'  voice  in  the  inner 
laboratory.    It  sounded  as  if  he  was  talking 
to  someone." 

"And  you  all  thought  that  it  was  I,  of 
course,"  said  Emesta. 

"  The  others  all  thought  so,"  said  Gordon 
evasively ;  "  so  someone  went  and  got  a  ladder 
and  we  pushed  up   the  skylight  and  went 
down  the  ladder  into  the  laboratory.    Fischer 
was  the  last.     The  ladder  slipped  with  him 
and  came  down  with  a  crash.    Professor  Hop- 
kins turned  and  saw  us  just  as  we  entered  the 
inner  laboratory." 
"What  happened  then?" 
"  There  was  no  one  in  there  with  him.    He 
was  talking  to  himself." 
"He  often  did  that,"  interjected  his  late 
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assistant;  "always,  when  lie  was  conducting 
his  own  experiments." 

"  Anyhow  he  acted  like  a  madman.  He  had 
a  graduated  glass  in  his  hand  with  some  com- 
pound in  it." 

Emesta  nodded. 

«  I  know  what  it  was,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
his  great  discovery." 

"He  raved  at  us  all,"  Gordon  went  on. 
"  He  accused  us  of  trying  to  steal  his  secret. 
His  actions  so  approached  those  of  a  maniac 
that  someone  suggested  overpowering  him. 
That  only  served  to  increase  his  fury.  Breath- 
ing defiance  at  us,  before  any  one  of  us  could 
stop  him,  he  drained  the  contents  of  the  glass 
and  dropped  dead  instantly  at  our  feet." 

"How  horrible!"  cried  Ernesta.  "Poor, 
dear  old  Professor  Hopkins." 

"  But  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it,"  Gordon 
continued.  "  Someone— it  was  you — came 
and  tried  the  door  of  the  laboratory.  We 
heard  your  voice." 

"I  remember,"  said  Emesta,  "I  came 
back  for — never  mind,  go  on." 
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"  It  was  an  embarrassing  situation "  said 
Gordon,  trying  his  best  to  make  their  subse- 
quent irrational  actions  appear  logical.  "  We 
did  not  want  anyone  to  come  in  and  find  the 
body  there  and  discover  that  we  had  crept  in 
through  the  skylight  to  spy  on  him.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  explain.  Now  that  Profes- 
sor Hopkins  was  dead  there  was  no  need  for 
anyone  to  know  of  our — of  Snyder's  suspi- 
cions about  him.  At  the  same  time  we  could  not 
think,  in  the  suddenness  of  it  all,  how  we  were 
going  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his 
death.  Someone  suggested  hiding  the  body, 
just  temporarily,  until  we  could  think  it  over 
and  decide  on  what  sort  of  a  story  we  would 
give  out  about  his  death." 

"  It  was  Snyder  who  suggested  that,"  said 
Emesta.  "  I  know  it  was.  I  always  thought 
he  was  a  sneak." 

"We  all  agreed  to  it,"  Gordon  asserted. 
"We  did  not  want  any  scandal.    We  were 
only  thinking  of  the  reputation  of  the  col- 
lege." 
"  Of    course,"    Ernesta    almost    sneered. 
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«  You  were  not  thinking  about  yourselves  at 

all." 

"  Perhaps  we  were,"  Gordon  admitted.  "  Al 
any  rate  we  put  the  body  in  the  lower  pari 
of  the  big  cupboard  and  closed  the  doors 
Then  we  removed  the  ladder  and  went  intc 
Snyder's  room  to  talk  it  over.  While  we  wen 
there  we  heaid  an  unearthly  shriek  from  tb( 
laboratory.  Everybody  thought  that  it  wai 
you.  We  supposed  that  you  had  come  bad 
and  found  the  body  there.  We  all  rushec 
back  to  the  laboratory." 

'<  I  was  on  my  way  to  Boston,  then,"  saii 
Emesta.    "  It  was  not  I." 

"No,  it  was  the  scrub  woman.  She  ha( 
gone  in  there  to  clean  up  and  the  minute  sh 
entered  the  inner  laboratory  had  seen " 

"Professor  Hopkins'     body?"  interjecte 

Ernesta. 
"No,"  said  Gordon,  "she  did  not  see  th 

body." 
"  What  then?  "  the  girl  asked  breathless!: 
Her  husband  paused.     It  was  diflBcult  t 

describe  the  mysterious  light  *  lat  had  so  te 
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rifled  them  all.  It  was  even  more  difficult  to 
talk  about  it  at  all,  but  he  went  bravely  on: 

"  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  she  saw. 
We  none  of  us  could  conjecture.  We  all  saw 
it  too  but  we  could  not  account  for  it.  From 
the  cupboard  w^-'^re  we  had  hid  the  body  a 
strange  white  ligiit  radiated.  It  certainly  was 
enough  to  terrify  anyone." 

«  What  did  you  do?  " 

"  We  got  the  scrub  woman  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  then  we  opened  the  cupboard.  We 
found — we  found  the  body  of  Professor  Hop- 
kins entirely  filled  with  a  strange,  penetrating 
luminosity.     We  could  not  account  for  it." 

"  I  can,"  said  Ernesta,"  "  but  go  on." 

"  It  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  take 
the  body  home  in  that  condition.  Think  what 
a  shock  it  would  have  been  to  poor  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins. It  was  equally  Impossible  to  leave  it 
where  it  was  and  have  the  janitor  or  the  stu- 
dents discover  it  in  the  morning.  After  some 
discussion  we  decided  *o  hide  it  until  the 
strange  brilliancy  had  abated." 

"  To  hide  it— where?  " 
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«  That  was  the  question.  Many  places  wero 
talked  of  and  finally  we  wrapped  it  up  in 
blue-print  paper  and  took  it  in  a  wheelbar- 
row out  to  the  old  ice-house  on  the  shore  of 
the  pond  and  covered  it  with  some  boards  and 

sawdust." 

"And  left  it  there?*'  asked  Ernesta  witli 
horror  in  her  tone.    "Poor  Professor  Hop 

kins." 

Gordon  nodded. 

«  Where  is  the  body  now?  " 

« I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  is  still  there 
I  had  not  heard  of  its  being  found  before  : 
left  Graydon." 

«  But  I  don't  see  quite  yet,"  said  Ernesta 
«  what  makes  you  think  you  may  be  suspected 
If  the  body  has  not  been  found  yet,  how  doe 
anybody  know?  Did  anyone  see  you  tak 
the  body  out  there  to  the  pond  in  the  wheel 
barrow?  " 

Gordon  shook  his  head. 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  You  can  imagiiK 
though,  that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  th 
professor  caused  quite  a  sensation." 
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"When  was  it  first  learned  that  he  was 
missing?  " 

« I  don't  know.  One  of  us  pinned  a  note  on 
his  door  saying  that  he  had  been  called  away 
unexpectedly." 

"But  what  about  Mrs.  Hopkins?  Wasn't 
she  worried  about  him?  " 

"  She  must  have  been,  though  I  did  not 
hear  of  her  making  any  inquiries  about  him. 
People  did  a  lot  of  talking.  Some  of  them  " — 
it  was  Gordon's  turn  to  blush  now — "even 
hinted  that  you  and  the  professor  had  eloped." 

"  How  absurd." 

"  Of  course ;  but  you  must  remember  that  you 
and  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together 
and  that  you  both  disappeared  at  the  same 
time,  and  nobody  but  myself  knows  where  you 
both  are." 

"Still,"  objected  Ernesta,  "I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  think  you  are  suspected  of 
knrving  anything  about  Professor  Hopkins." 

"  There  are  several  things.  I  was  the  first 
one  the  Dean  asked  the  next  morning  about 
Professor  Hopkins.    You  remember,  too,  that 
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strange  man  we  saw  in  Madison  Square,  the 
man  wlio  followed  os  to  the  station." 

«  Yes,"  said  Ernesta,  "  I  saw  him  in  Bos- 
ton, too." 

"I  am  certain  he  is  -  detective  and  that 
he  is  following  me.    I  went  down  to  the  sta- 
tion to  try  to  find  out  if  you  had  left  Graydon 
and  he  was  there.    He  stoppoi  me  to  ask  me 
for  a  match  and  the  way  he  peered  into  my 
face  aroused  my  suspicion." 
Ernesta  gave  a  little  silver. 
"  r    you  suppose  he  is  still  after  us?  " 
"  What  if  he  is?  "  said  Gordon,  giving  her 
hand  a  reassuring  clasp.    "  You  are  mine  now 
and  I  can  protect  you.' 

Both  sat  silent  pondering  over  the  strange 
happenings  that  had  so  suddenly  come  into 
their  hitherto  uneventful  lives.  It  was  Er- 
nesta who  first  spoke  again. 

"George,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  think  I  had 
better  tell  my  story  now.  It  will  help  clear 
up,  perhaps,  some  of  the  things  in  yours  that 
seemed  so  inexplicable.  Our  marriage  and 
Professor  Hopkins'  death  under  these  strange 
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circumBtancea  sorely  release  me  from  the 
pledge  I  made  to  the  professor  to  keep  every- 
thing secret." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Gordon  gravely,  "  I 
think  the  circumstances  fully  absolve  you  from 
any  pledge  of  secrecy.  Tell  me  your  story 
and  then  we  will  decide  what  we  are  to  do," 

If  Gordon's  tale  was  calculated  to  astound 
his  bride,  hers  was  none  the  less  astounding. 

Here  is  what  she  told  him : 

"For  the  last  six  months  Professor  Hop- 
kins has  been  experimenting  with  radium.  At 
first  he  would  not  tell  even  me  what  his  ex- 
pectations were.  When  I  asked  him,  he  would 
only  say  that  if  he  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing what  he  hoped  he  would  be,  not  only  the 
most  famous  chemist  in  the  world,  but,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  richest.  Day  after  day,  when 
the  last  class  had  left,  he  would  ask  me  to 
remain  in  the  laboratory  with  him,  working 
out  abstruse  formulse,  reading  long  reports 
on  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  same  field 
by  various  scientists  all  over  the  world,  writ- 
ing, at  his  dictation,  long  letters  to  different 
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persons,  several  of  these  letters  being  to  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Curie,  the  discoverers  of 
radium.  I  had  to  take  notes,  read  papers, 
prepare  apparatus,  and  all  the  time  with  only 
a  vague  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about. 

"  After  awhile  he  got  so  that  he  would  re- 
quire my  presence  in  the  laboratory  in  the 
evening,  and  then,  you  know,  George,  what 
you  thought,  and  how  we  quarrelled." 

"That   is   forgotten,"   said   George.     "Go 


on 
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"  Professor  Hopkins  had  secured  a  small 
quantity  of  radium,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Curies.  His  constant  experiments,  many 
of  which  were  failures,  finally  exhausted  this 
supply,  and  for  several  days  he  was  very 
much  downcast.  He  told  me,  when  I  asked 
him  about  it,  that  the  reason  for  his  discour- 
agement was  that  his  shortage  should  exist  at 
the  very  time  when  he  saw  success  ahead  of 
him.  I  begged  him  to  let  me  into  his  con- 
fidence more  fully,  and  finally  he  said  that  he 
would. 

"What  he  told  me  made  me  fear  for  his 
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his 


reawn  if  first.  He  was  confident,  he  told  me, 
tha  radiuiii  tbto  or  emanations  were  capable 
of  '  .( :  linj;  an  effect  on  animal  life  that  sci- 
enct  h.''d  pevei  dreamed  of.  He  was  on  the 
point,  he  declared,  of  making  a  compound 
that  would  revolutionise  the  world  in  its  far- 
reaching  effects.  He  would  not  tell  me  what 
it  was,  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  discovery  ever  made  in  any  field  of 
science,  and  he  would  tell  me  all,  but  that  he 
was  afraid  that  I  would  think  he  had  gone  in- 
sane. 

"  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  I  am  about  to  call  on 
you  for  help  in  a  most  critical  situation.  I 
have  been  afraid  lately  that  the  nature  of  my 
experiments  has  become  known,  or  is  sus- 
pected, by  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty. 
I  have  seen  Professor  Gordon  looking  at  me 
strangely  on  various  occasions.' " 

"You  know  why,"  interrupted  Gordon. 
Ernesta  pressed  his  hand  and  continued : 

"  *  I  fear  to  leave  my  laboratory  lest  they 
will  break  in  and  try  to  see  what  I  am  doing 
here.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
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have  anotlier  ounce  of  radium.*    I  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment.     I  knew  thi:t  radium 
was  worth  several  thousand  dollars  an  ounce, 
and  that  there  was  not  that  quantity  in  Amer- 
ica.   There  were  not  over  seven  ounces  of  it 
in  existence  in  the  world,  according  to  re- 
port, at  that  time.    He  divined  my  thoughts 
and  said:    'I  know  what  you  are  thinking. 
Radium,  as  I  am  well  aware,  is  worth  at  least 
15,000  an  ounce.    That  is  all  right.      I  have 
privately  written  to  Madame  Curie  of  Paris, 
to  beg  her  to  let  me  have  an  ounce.    After 
much  persuasion,  and  only  by  revealing  to  her 
part  of  the  nature  of  my  experiments,  she  has 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  me.    A  few  days  ago  an 
agent  of  hers  sailed  for  New  York  in  posses- 
sion of  the  priceless  metal.    He  will  arrive  on 
May  20.    I  do  not  want  to  ask  him  to  come 
here,  nor  do  I  dare  to  go  to  him.    In  the  first 
place,  my  absence  would  cause  comment,  and 
in  the  second  place  I  do  not  dare  leave  my 
experiments  in  the  condition  they  are  now  in. 
I  am  almost  on  the  verge  of  closing  them  suc- 
cessfully.   I  have  thought  on  one  or  two  oc- 
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casions  that  even  with  the  materials  I  now 
have  on  hand  they  were  going  to  be  success- 
ful at  any  moment.    But  I  fear  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  taking  chances.    If  I  should  fail 
now  for  lack  of  the  radium  it  would  kill  me. 
Therefore,  will  you  go  to  New  York  and  get 
the  radium  from  the  agent  o!  the  Curies? ' " 
"  The  agent,"  interrupted  Gordon,  "  was — 
was   Albert   Rassignol?"     Ernesta   nodded, 
with  a  smile,  and  continued  the  narration  of 
her  conversation  with  Professor  Hopkins. 
« '  But,'  said  T,  *  the  monej— the  $5,000.' 
"  <  You  shall  have  that,'  he  said.    *  Meet  me 
to-night,  here,  in  the  laboratory.    I    .dl  give 
you  five  thousand  dollars.' 

"  I  hesitated.  I  did  not  want  t'^  go  away 
from  you,  George,  while  our  qu..nel  was  in 
progress.  Nor  did  I  like  the  responsibility 
imposed  on  me  by  the  professor.  He  asked 
me  to  think  it  over,  and  to  let  him  know  on 
the  following  day.  After  consideration,  I 
thought  I  would  do  as  he  asked,  he  had  been 
so  kind  to  me  and  was  so  earnest  in  this  in- 
stance.    So  I  dropped  a  little  note  to  him. 
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and  told  him  I  agreed  to  go.  I  also  reminded 
him  that  he  need  not  fear  that  I  would  tell 
anybody  the  secret. 

"  I  had  forgotten  the  date  on  which  the 
agent  from  Paris  was  to  arrive  in  New  York, 
so  when  I  went  to  the  laboratory  on  Monday 
evening  to  get  the  money,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  go  at  once.  Professor  Hopkins  reminded  me, 
however,  that  I  must  leave  that  night,  and 
that  I  had  just  time  to  catch  the  eight  o'clock 
train.  I  took  the  money — all  in  bills — and 
started  for  the  train.  Suddenly  I  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  told  me  where  I  was 
to  meet  the  agent  in  New  York.  I  ran  back 
to  the  laboratory.  It  was  locked.  I  called 
his  name,  thinking  he  must  be  in  there.  No 
ansv/er,  and  I  looked  through  the  keyhole.  It 
was  then " 

"Yes,"  said  Gordon,  shuddering  at  the 
memory,  "  it  was  then." 

"  Suddenly  I  recalled  that  the  professor 
had  given  me  the  money  wrapped  in  a  slip  of 
paper.  I  took  this  out  as  I  went  back  down 
the  village  street,  having  started  for  Professor 
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Hopkins'  house  to  get  further  instructions. 
To  my  delight  the  slip  of  paper  contained  in- 
structions, the  agent's  name  and  address,  that 
building  I  went  into  on  Madison  Square.  I 
hurried  for  the  train,  but,  on  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  found  that  1  had  lost  it. 

"  I  was  in  dismay.  I  did  not  dare  wait  till 
morning.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Just 
then  Dr.  Carter  drove  by  in  his  buggy.  He 
was  going  over  to  Hardwick  on  a  sudden  call. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  me  over,  so  that 
I  could  catch  the  trolley,  thinking  that  in  this 
way  I  could  connect  somewhere  with  a  train 
to  New  York. 

"  He  did  so  and  never  asked  me  why  I  was 
in  such  a  hurry. 

"  I  found  that  there  was  no  train  to  New 
York  that  I  could  catch,  but  one  to  Boston, 
which  I  got.  I  spent  the  night  in  Boston,  and 
in  the  morning  hurried  to  the  station  to  take 
a  train  to  New  York.  The  agent  might  ar- 
rive on  Tuesday,  Professor  Hopkins  had  said, 
which  was  my  reason  for  wishing  to  go  to 
New  York  so  early. 
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"It  was  then  that  I  lost  the  money  and 
telegraphed  to  you.  The  rest  you  know.  The 
man  we  saw  in  Madison  Square  I  saw  as  I 
looked  out^f  the  lawyer's  window  in  Boston, 
when  you  were  getting  the  money  for  me.  He 
had  the  next  1'oom  to  mine  in  the  hotel  last 
night,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  the  park  I  was 
completely  unnerved." 

"  And  now  you  have  the  radium,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  is  dead ! "  cried  Gordon. 

"  It  is  horrible,  horrible !  "  said  Emesta. 
"  Oh,  the  poor  old  man !  The  poor  old  man  1 
What  is  to  be  done?  " 

"  We  must  wait  to  see,"  said  Gordon. 

"No,"  said  Ernesta,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  decision.  "  We  must  not  wait,  George,  you 
must  do  as  I  say.  You  must — we  must — go 
ba'^k  to  Graydon  at  once  and — and  tell  all. 
Yes,"  she  continued,  as  Gordon  seemed  to 
wince  at  this  suggestion,  "It  is  the  only  way. 
You  are  my  husband  now,  and  you  must  bo 
an  honourable  man.  You  are  to  go  back  to 
Graydon.  Tell  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the 
station." 
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Gordon  was  clay  in  the  hands  of  his  wife. 
He  did  her  bidding  to  the  letter,  and  they 
Mok  the  train  for  Boston  leaving  New  York 
at  one  o'clock.  It  was  a  strange  beginning 
for  a  honeymoon. 
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CHAPTER   NINETEEN 
Detective  Sullivan's  Shock 

The  setting  of  Thursday's  sun  found  the 
three  hardened  conspirator  in  a  desperate 
mood.  As  the  great  red  ball  sank  behind  the 
western  hills  they  turned  their  gaze  furtively 
in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery,  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  breathe.  Six  thousand  other  eyes  in 
Graydon  were  turned  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  professors  found  themselves  so  brutal 
as  to  wish  that  blindness  might  strike  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  population — except  them- 
selves— in  case  the  glow  was  to  appear  again 
from  the  vault 

Not  that  they  had  changed  their  minds 
about  their  course  in  this  event.  They  were 
ready,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  to  stand  forth 
in  the  village  forum,  which  was  in  front  of 
the  drug  store,  and  announce  their  perfect 
willingness  to  lead  an  investigating  party  to 
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find  out  what  was  cansing  the  puzzling  illu- 
mJnation.  But  though  they  waited  and 
waited,  and  it  grew  darker  and  darker,  the 
light  did  not  come. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  see  nothing?" 
asked  Snyder  of  Rice,  as  they  met  on  the 
street.  "Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine- 
Look  closely." 

«  There  is  not  a  sign  of  it,"  said  Rice,  "  not 
a  sign.    But  wait." 

Finally  it  b-^came  evident  that  the  light 
would  not  appear  to-night.  They  were  not 
disappointed,  naturally,  though  the  rest  ol 
Graydon  was  and  did  not  hesitate  to  expros> 
itself  so.  The  town  felt  that  it  had  been 
cheated,  and  went  to  bed  early,  grumbling. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  now?  "  asked  Sny 
der,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  opportunity 
for  heading  a  searching  party  had  vanished 
as  completely  as  the  light  itself.  "Are  wi 
going  to  leave  the — leave  it  over  there?  " 

Rice  looked  at  Fischer,  who,  in  his  neA\ 
capacity  as  leader,  was  deeply  engaged  ir 
thought.    The  German  professor  did  not  lik( 
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the  way  mattors  had  turned  out.  His  plan 
for  ending  the  dimpulty  had  Hoomed  to  him 
Kuph  a  good  one  that  he  hated  to  8ee  it  proved 
ineffective.  He  was  almost  hoping  that  the 
liglit  had  repeated  its  performance  of  the 
previous  night. 

"  Veil,"  he  said,  "  dcr  situation  has 
changed.  Evidently  der  peculiar  properties 
of  our  friend  vich  caused  it  to  glow  dot  vay 
haf  exhausted  demselves.  Hut  dot  don't  alter 
the  fact  dot  it  is  still  dere.  It  may  not  be 
seen,  but  it  exists.  Now,  are  ve  to  leaf  it 
dere?  It  stands  to  reason  dot  of  all  der  peo- 
ple in  dis  town,  somebody  is  going  to  investi- 
gate sooner  or  later.     Besides " 

"Lo  !"  cried  Snyder  in  a  frightened 
whisper.  They  were  passing  Dean  Quimby's 
house.  Snyder  had  looked  in  that  direction, 
attracted  by  a  light  in  the  hall.  What  he 
saw  made  the  blood  freeze  in  his  veins.  In 
the  liall,  by  the  open  door,  stood  the  Dean,  and 
with  him,  apparently  about  to  come  out,  the 
mysterious  stranger  they  had  seen  around  the 
college  so  often  on  Tuesday,  but  who  had  dis- 
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appeared  during  the  day.  Strangers  were  rare 
in  Graydon,  especially  strangers  who  visited 
the  Dean  and  spent  an  hour  with  him  in  hia 
study  during  college  hours,  unless  they  were 
other  scholars  from  out  of  town.  This  man 
was  not  a  scholar,  judging  from  appearances. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  all  three.  At  Snyder's  warn- 
ing they  stopped.  The  lilac  bushes  in  the 
Dean's  front  yard,  by  the  fence,  hid  them  as 
they  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  they  could 
listen  without  being  observed.  The  Dean  and 
the  stranger  stepped  out  on  the  piazza. 

"And  how  do  I  get  there?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Turn  to  the  right  and  keep  along  as  far 
as  the  street  leads,"  said  the  Dean.  "  Then  to 
the  right  again,  by  the  woods,  until  you  come 
to  two  roads.  Take  the  right  again,  the  one 
lined  with  hawthorn  bushes,  and  it  will  lead 
you  directly  to  the  gate.  A  path  leads  right 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  stranger.  "Bye  and 
bye,  when  there's  less  danger  of  being  seen,  I 
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think  I'll  go  up  and  make  an  investigation. 
Now,  I'm  going  to  look  around." 

"Good  luck,"  said  the  Dean,  "and  don't 
forget  to  keep  me  informed  of  everything  that 
happens.  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  to-night,  but 
will  remain  up  and  ready  to  lend  you  any  as- 
sistance you  may  require." 

"Good,"  said  the  stranger.  "Oh,  by  the 
way,  I  left  some  of  those  papers  in  your  li- 
brary." 

The  Dean  and  the  stranger  re-entered  the 
house  and  the  door  closed. 
The  trio  in  the  shadow  of  the  lilacs  awoke. 
"Did  you  hear  what  he  said?     Did  you 
hear  it?  "  snapped  Snyder. 
«  I  did,"  said  Rice.    "  He's  a  detective." 
"  Yes,"  said  Fischer,  "  and  he's  going  over 
to  der  cemetery  to-night  to  see  vat  made  der 
light.    He  vill  be  too  late.    Come  along!" 

He  buttoned  his  coat  tightly  around  his 
stocky  figure,  pulled  his  slouch  hat  down  over 
his  eyes  and  set  off  at  a  pace  that  Rice  and 
even  the  long-le^ed  Snyder  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining. 
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Nothing  was  said  for  some  time,  until  they 
had  deviated  from  the  main  road  and  turned 
off  toward  the  hawthorn  path  that  they  had 
once  before  travelled  in  company.  Then  the 
curious  Snyder  made  bold  to  ask  with  what 
little  breath  he  could  spare  from  walking: 

"  Wha — what  are  we  going  to  do  now?  " 

"  Ve  are  going  to  get  it,"  said  Fischer.  "  Ve 
are  going  to  take  der  body  back  to  der  college 
building!" 

"The  college  building!"  Rice  and  Snyder 
sprang  the  words  with  surprised  emphasis. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Fischer.  "  It  is  now 
der  only  vay  out  of  der  mess.  Listen.  Der 
body  must  be  found,  mustn't  it?  " 

«  Unless '*  said  Rice. 

«  Oh,  I  haf  fought  of  all  dot.  Quicklime, 
at  the  bottom  of  some  pond — everyt'ing.  It 
could  not  be  safe.  It  might  leave  some  traces. 
Let  dem  find  der  body  since  dey  must,  but  un- 
der natural  conditions.  Der  observatory  of 
der  college  has  not  been  used  in  several  weeks. 
Ve  vill  put  it  up  dere,  vid  der  pieces  of  dot 
graduating  glass  by  its  side— der  von  he  broke 
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ven  he  drank  vot  vas  in  it  Snjder,  you  vill 
go  to  the  laboratory  und  pick  up  der  pieces- 
all  you  can  find." 

"But,"  objected  Rice,  "the  note  Snyder 
put  on  the  laboratory  door." 

«  Nuttings  at  all,"  said  Fischer.  "  Snyder 
wrote  dot  note  because  Hopkins  asked  him  to. 
Hopkins  vas  disappointed  in  some  experi- 
ments he  has  been  making;  he  vished  to  com- 
mit suicide,  of  course."  This  was  the  Ger- 
man way  of  looking  at  it,  for  a  fact!  "Veil, 
he  had  not  der  courage  to  say  so;  he  had  to 
use  deceit,  concealment — it  is  all  in  line  vid 
his  usual  vay  of  keeping  t'ings  to  himself. 
So  he  told  Snyder  he  vas  going  avay,  got  him 
to  put  der  note  on  der  door,  crept  up  into  der 
observatory,  und — ^vell,  dere  dey  vill  find 
him." 

"When?"  asked  Snyder. 

«  How  can  I  tell?  "  asked  Fischer.  "  It  is 
not  my  lookout.    It  is  der  detective's !  " 

Probably,  in  their  excited  state  of  mind, 
Rice  and  Snyder  would  have  assented  to  any 
plan  less  feasible  *^han  this  one.    Fischer's 
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suggestion  now  seemed  perfectly  practical  to 
them.  They  wondered  why  they  had  not 
thought  of  it  themselves.  In  detail  it  was  so 
complete,  even  to  the  manner  of  suicide.  The 
discovery  of  the  graduating  glass  by  the  side 
of  the  body;  an  analysis  of  its  contents  com- 
pared to  the  contents  of  the  stomach — why, 
everything  was  so  well  worked  out!  It  was 
masterful.  Snyder  alone  had  an  objection. 
He  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  laboratory  to  get 
the  pieces  of  glass. 

The  others,  however,  overruled  him,  so  he 
finally  assented. 

They  had  no  wheelbarrow  with  them  this 
time.  When  they  reached  the  vault  in  which 
lay  the  dangerous  object  that  had  caused  them 
so  much  trouble,  they  realised  that  they  must 
carry  it  back  in  their  arms.  They  did  not  rel- 
ish the  idea.  Not  even  the  phlegmatic  Fis- 
cher. But  it  had  to  be  done.  The  trio  as- 
sisted each  other  in  lifting  it  out  of  the  vault, 
and  then  the  German  flung  it  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  they  resumed  their  homeward  jour- 
ney.   They  uttered  not  a  word.    There  was  no 
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topic   open    for   conversation,   except   once, 
when  Fischer  stumbled  and  said: 

"Look  out!" 

Rice  was  just  in  time  with  a  balancing 
touch  to  keep  the  German  from  dropping  his 
ghastly  bundle.  Again  when  the  blankets  be- 
came partially  unwrapped  and  trailed  on  the 
ground,  Fischer  asked  Snyder  to  tuck  them 
in.    He  did  so,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  task. 

They  all  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
luminosity  of  the  body  seemed  entirely  to  have 
vanished.  It  gave  forth  no  tell-tale  glow 
through  the  blankets.  It  was  just  like  any 
other  body  now.  But  it  was  too  late,  they 
realised,  for  this  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  them. 
If  it  had  only  happened  before  they  put  it 
in  the  ice-house!  If  it  had  only  never 
glowed ! 

The  burden  was  such  a  hea\y  one  and  Fis- 
cher groaned  under  it  so  toward  the  end  thai 
Rice  volunteered  to  relieve  him. 

"No,"  said  the  German,  "no;  I  am  all 
right.  Snyder,  go  ahead  and  get  into  der  lab- 
oratory.   Dat  is  all." 
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"  I  will  leave  you  as  we  pass  the  laboratory, 
go  in  and  find  the  fragments,  and  rejoin  you 
in  the  observatory,"  suggested  Snyder,  un- 
willing to  be  left  alone  for  any  longer  than 
was  necessary. 

"All  right,"  grunted  Fischer.  Rice  only 
sniflfed  at  their  companion's  cowardice. 

They  took  the  course  over  the  college  hill 
behind  the  town  by  the  ice-pond.  They  were 
too  eager  to  be  affected  by  the  familiar  spots 
they  had  to  pass. 

"Ve  vill  go  round  by  der  back  vay,"  said 
Fischer;  "it  is  safer,  I  guess." 

At  the  rear  of  the  college  building  was  an 
open  space,  the  building  sheltering  it  on  two 
sides.  The  door  for  which  they  were  aiming 
was  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
structure,  and  connected  directly  with  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor.  They  en- 
tered and,  with  much  work,  carried  their 
burden  upstairs,  along  the  hall,  past  the  lab- 
oratory door  and  up  the  short  steps  to  the 
observatory.  These  steps  were  directly  out- 
side the  laboratory,  and  Snyder  left  them  at 
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that  moment,  unlocking  the  room  with  the 
key  which  remained  in  the  door. 

He  did  not  dare  turn  up  the  electric  light 
but  hunted  about  the  floor  for  the  pieces  of 
glass.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  find  them. 
Once  he  thought  he  had  enough  and  hurried 
upstairs  to  the  observatory.  But  Fischer  told 
him  that  he  must  find  more — all  he  could. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  look  like  a  complete 
glass.    So  Snyder  went  back  to  his  task. 

Finally  it  was  done.  He  found  practically 
all  the  glass.  The  few  crumbs  that  were  too 
small  to  carry  he  brushed  out  of  sight  on  the 
floor  of  the  laboratory.  Taking  it  upstairs,  he 
and  Fischer  and  Rice  scattered  the  bits  about 
so  that  they  would  look  as  though  they  had 
been  shattered  by  being  dropped  by  the  dead 
man.  They  arranged  Hopkins,  now  shorn  of 
his  blankets  and  just  as  they  had  last  seen 
him  alive,  in  such  a  position  as  they  imagined 
a  man  would  assume  who  had  taken  a  drink 
of  poison  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  dead. 
They  had  an  example  to  follow  in  this  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  remembered — the  mem- 
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ory  of  how  he  really  had  looked,  that  night  in 
the  laboratory. 

All  this  took  time.  It  was  fully  half  an 
hour  before  they  considered  their  task  com- 
plete and  stole  downstairs  into  Snyder's 
classroom,  to  put  their  clothing  in  order  and 
clean  away  any  signs  of  their  work. 

"Veil,"  said  Fischer,  at  last,  standing  be- 
fore a  mirror  and  brushing  his  scant  hair  by 
the  light  of  a  candle  which  they  had  dared 
use  to  give  some  slight  illumination.  "  Veil, 
gentlemen,  I  t'ink  it  is  over.  If  now  dere 
should  be  any  investigation  I  do  not  believe 
dat  dere  is  any  t'ing  to  connect  us  vid  der 
aflfair." 

"How  about  Gordon?"  asked  Rice. 

"Nobody  believes  a  man  who  runs  avay," 
said  Fischer,  "und  besides,  dey  have  not 
found  Gordon." 

*•'  I  hope  they  won't,"  said  Snyder.  "  And 
now,  as  it  is  getting  late,  don't  you  think  we 
had  better  be  thinking  about  going  home?" 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Fischer.     "  Come !  " 

For  the  first  time  since  their  troubles  had 
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made  them  constant  companions,  Snyder  took 
the  lead.  Now  that  the  affair  appeared  to  be 
nearing  its  end,  he  wished  to  be  the  first  out 
of  it.  So,  when  Rice  opened  the  door,  Snyder 
slipped  through  in  advance. 

But  the  affair  was  not  over,  for  them.  De- 
tective Sullivan,  on  leaving  the  Dean's  house, 
which  he  had  done  directly  after  Snyder, 
Fischer  and  Rice  had  started  for  the  ceme- 
tery, had  gone  to  Mrs.  Hopkins',  where  he  had 
had  a  short  talk  with  the  unhappy  woman, 
begging  her  to  cheer  up,  but  trying  to  cir- 
cumspect hints,  to  prepare  her  for  the  worst. 

"  If  your  husband  is  as  bad  a  man  as  we 
have  thought,"  he  said,  "he  would  be  better 
dead  than  alive  to  you,  I  should  think.  Espe- 
cially if  he  carried  any  insurance." 

"He  did,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins.  "Here  is 
the  policy!  I  have  been  looking  it  over  only 
to-dav." 

"  Thrifty  woman,"  thought  Sullivan.  "  Well, 
maybe  she  will  collect  on  it  sooner  than  she 
expects." 

He  left  her  in  a  little  while  and  retraced 
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his  Btepg.  It  was  now  late,  and  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  pay  his  visit  to  the  cemetery 
now  as  at  any  time.  So  he  set  off  rapidly, 
passing  the  Dean's  house  without  looking  in, 
and  taking  the  road  directed. 

He  had  turned  the  hawthorn  path  and  was 

getting   away    from    the   village,    when   h< 

thought  he  heard  voices.    He  stepped  to  on( 

side  of  the  road  and  listened.    The  voice 

ceased,  hut  he  could  hear  heavy  breathing.  II 

was  on  the  alert.    In  the  gloom  of  the  nigh 

he  could  see  nothing,  but  he  could  hear  everj 

thing.    Finally,  just  as  they  passed  him— an 

there  was  more  than  one  person— he  heard 

familiar  voice.    It  was  Fischer's.    It  said: 

«  No,  I  am  all  right.  Snyder,  you  run  ahea 

now  and  get  into  der  laboratory.    Dat  is  all. 

"  But,"  came  another  voice,  "  I  will  lea^ 

you  as  we  pass  the  laboratory,  go  in  and  fii 

the  fragments,  and  rejoin  you  in  the  observ 

tory." 

The  detective  felt  that  his  heart  beats  mu 
be  audible  to  the  men.  By  straining  his  ey 
he  could  see  them  now  that  they  had  passe 
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One  of  them,  the  German,  was  carrying  a 
heavy  bundle  on  his  shoulders.  Hopkins!  It 
could  be  nothing  else.  But  why  were  they 
taking  it  to  the  college  observatory?  Sulli- 
van did  not  care  why.  The  main  point  was 
that  they  were,  and  this  was  his  opportunity 
to  trap  them.  He  waited  until  they  were  far 
enough  ahead  for  him  to  dare  follow.  Theu 
he  crept  after  them  in  the  dark.  He  could 
barely  distinguish  their  movements  when  they 
turned  off  to  go  up  the  hill  by  the  ice-pond. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  left,  dashed  down  the 
road  and  into  Dean  Quimby's  house. 

"Quick!"  he  cried.  "Out  with  you  and 
meet  me  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill  in  two 
minutes ! "  He  dashed  out  of  the  house  again 
and  along  the  road  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins.  He  dragged  the  astonished  woman, 
bonnetless,  out  of  her  house,  and  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  Dean  was  standing, 
all  aghast 

"Why,  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  he  said,  "what  is 
it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  stammered  the  woman. 
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"Don't  ask,"  said  Sullivan,  walking  be- 
tween them  and  fairly  carrying  them  np  the 
steep  hill.  "Mrs.  Hopkins,"  he  said,  "this 
is  unpleasant  for  you,  and  it's  liable  to  be 
more  unpleasant.  But  there  are  things  in 
this  world  that  we  can't  avoid  and  this  is  one 
of  thenu  Be  as  brave  as  you  can,  and  rest 
assured  of  one  thing.  What  you  are  goins 
to  see  and  go  through  with  in  the  next  hali 
hour  is  going  to  convince  you  that  youi 
husband  wasn't  as  bad  a  man  as  you 
thought!" 

"  Wasn't! "  gasped  Mrs.  Hopkins,  beginning 

to  guess  the  truth. 

"Be  brave!"  said  the  Dean,  consolingly 
"All  things  go  for  the  best!" 

They  were  all  three  out  of  breath  by  th< 
time  they  reached  the  college.  Sullivan  tool 
them  around  by  the  side  of  the  building  an( 
into  the  open  space  at  the  rear.  "I  thinl 
we  will  surprise  them  better  that  way,"  h 
said.  "  They  may  be  watching  and  they  won' 
look  at  this  side  of  the  building  so  much."  Ii 
the  open  space   he  paused,  unable  to  deter 
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mine  jast  what  to  do  next  There  was  no 
sign  of  life  or  light  about  the  building.  All 
wag  silent  and  calm. 

"  You  wait  here/'  he  said  to  the  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  husband ! "  moaned  the 
woman.  "  Look,''  she  cried,  pointing  at  the 
windows  directly  above  where  they  stood, 
"Look!    The  windows  of  his  laboratory!" 

"  Hush ! "  said  the  Dean,  quietly. 

Sullivan  was-  tiptoeing  to  the  door.  They 
could  hardly  hear  him  move,  so  stealthy  were 
his  steps.  He  seemed  to  be  listening.  Finally 
they  heard  the  door  open,  and  could  see  the 
detective  as  he  leaped  back.  In  his  hand 
something  glistened  brightly.  They  heard  him 
cry: 

"Halt,  there!  I've  got  you  covered!" 

There  were  frantic  exclamations  from  some 
persons  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  then 
the  detective  flashed  his  pocket-lantern,  and 
its  rays  were  focussed  on  Professors  Rice, 
Snyder  and  Fischer,  standing  with  hands 
raised  above  their  heads,  in  the  doorway  of 
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the  building,  for  Sullivan  had  his  revolver 
pointed  straight  at  them.  The  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  the 
woman  limp  in  his  arms.  Then  they  heard 
Sullivan  say: 

"  Now,  march  this  way ! " 

Silently  Rice,  Fischer  and  Snyder  obeyed 
his  command.  He  walked  backward,  his  re- 
volver still  holding  them  as  if  by  hypnotic 
power  and  leading  them,  shufflingly,  on.  They 
came  out  into  the  open,  near  the  spot  where 
the  Dean  and  the  wife  of  their  victim  stood. 
But  the  three  men  did  not  see  the  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  Their  frightened,  bulging  eyes 
were  centred  on  but  one  object,  the  muzzle  of 
Sullivan's  revolver. 

«  Halt ! "  said  Sullivan.  They  stopped  with 
a  simultaneous  groan.  The  detective  turned 
his  head  slightly.  "Dean  Quimby!  Mrs. 
Hopkins!  "  he  said.  The  Dean  led  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins toward  the  detective.  "You  see  whom 
I  have  here?  "  said  Sullivan,  flashing  the  light 
more  fully  on  the  cowering  trio.  "Take  a 
good  look  at  them,  because  I'm  going  to  say 
something  else  in  a  minute.    Stop!  "  he  cried, 
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suddenly,  for  Snyder  seemed  about  to  make  a 
movement  to  get  away,  "  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot!  " 

"  He's  fainted  dead  away ! "  It  was  Rice's 
voice,  cold,  impassionate,  mechanical. 

"Good!"  said  Sullivan.  "Let  him  lie 
there.  Now,  where  is  it?"  There  was  no 
answer  from  Fischer  and  Rice.  "  You  don't 
need  to  answer.  I  know  where  it  is.  It  is  in 
the  observatory.  I  accuse  you  of  putting  it 
there.    I  accuse  you  of — My  God  in  heaven !  " 

Sr'^'van  was  the  only  one  in  all  the  group 
facing  the  building  now.  As  he  spoke  his  re- 
volver fell  to  his  side,  and  the  hand  holding 
the  pocket-light  let  it  drop.  But  there  was  light 
to  show  the  utter  consternation  on  his  face. 
Light  enough  to  make  plain  the  look  of  hor- 
ror in  his  upturned  eyes.  And  the  light  came 
from  the  laboratory  window  directly  over 
where  they  stood.  Slowly  the  others  turned. 
What  did  they  see  to  make  them  gasp,  to 
make  Mrs.  Hopkins  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground? 

In  the  window  of  the  laboratory,  standing 
as  though  in  the  act  of  pressing  the  electric 
light  button,  was  Josiah  Hopkins! 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY 
Conclusion 

Op  all  the  group,  Rice  alone  maintained 
any  degree  of  composure.    He   was  by  no 
means  calm,  but  he  did  not  entirely  collapse. 
He  looked  at  the  figure  in  the  window.     It 
was  Hopkins.    There  was  no  question  about 
that.    And  it  was  not  a  ghost.    Rice  did  not 
believe  in  ghosts.    He  did  not  wait  to  ask  the 
detective's  permission  to  do  what  he  did  next. 
Sullivan  was  in  no  condition  to  give  it    Rice 
sprang  across  the  courtyard,  into  the  building 
and  up  the  stairs.    In  the  next  instant,  he 
was  in  the  laboratory. 
"  Hopkins ! "  he  shouted.    «  Hopkins !  ^ 
The  figure  turned.    A  sight  of  it,  its  clothes 
stained  with  contact  with  the  earth  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  the  features  drawn 
and   gaunt   and   dirt-covered,   almost    froze 
Rice's  marrow.    But  it  was  alive,  for  it  spoke. 
It  said: 
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"Well,  what  is  it?  What's  the  matter?  " 
«  Hopkins,"  again  cried  Rice,  approaching 
the  man,  "  Don't  yon  know  me?  I'm  Rice. 
Come,  man,  give  me  your  hand!"  He  took 
the  cold,  limp  fingers  of  the  professor  of 
chemistry  in  his,  and  slapped  him  on  the  back 
to  try  and  awaken  him  to  his  surroundings. 
He  threw  his  arms  about  him,  and  then  he 
led  him  to  the  window,  which  he  threw  wide 

open. 

"Look!  Look!  You,  Mr.  Detective— every- 
one! It's  he,  I  tell  you!  Speak  to  them,  Hop- 
kins!   Speak  to  your  wife.    Don't  you  see  her 

down  there?  " 

"Josiah!"  cried  Mrs.  Hopkins,  stretching 

out  her  hands. 

There  came  a  word  from  the  haggard,  be- 
numbed man  in  the  window.  It  was  in  a 
hoarse,  graveyard  voice,  but  it  was  a  voice. 
And  it  said,  in  the  usual  tired,  disinterested 

way: 

"Well,  my  dear?" 

Then  the  Dean,  like  one  walking  in  a 
dream,  led  Mrs.  Hopkins  up  into  her  hus- 
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band's  laboratory— the  first  time  she  had  ever 
set  foot  in  it— and  they  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  while  her  tears  fell  warmer  than 
they  had  been  in  many  a  year. 

Sullivan  was  the  last  to  follow  into  the 
room.  He  could  not  believe  it  yet.  He  stood 
in  the  doorway,  looking  in,  wonderingly. 
Could  this  be  some  trick  to  cheat  justice  of 
her  rights?  Were  his  eyes  and  senses  being 
hoodwinked  in  some  way? 

"  What  is  it?  What  is  it?  he  demanded  of 
himself,  but  he  got  no  answer. 

And  then  there  were  two  more  arrivals,  Er- 
nesta  Fr— that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  George  Gor- 
don and  her  husband.  They  saw  the  light  in 
the  laboratory  and  didn't  know  what  it  was. 
She  dragged  her  husband  into  the  building 
and  up  the  stairs.  At  sight  of  the  detective, 
Gordon  himself  took  the  initiative. 

"Mr.  Detective,"  he  said,  "I  haive  come 
back  to  face  the  music." 

"  What  music?  "  asked  Sullivan  in  disgust. 

An  hour  later,  the  Gordons,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
the  Dean  and  Detective  Sullivan  were  gath- 
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ered  in  the  parlour  of  the  Hopkins  house. 
Professor  Hopkins  was  upstairs  in  bed.  Dr. 
Whittridge  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  pneumonia,  but  the  patient  must  be  kept 
very  quiet  for  many  days. 

To  say  that  the  strange  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  days,  with  their  stranger  denoue- 
ment, were  explained  in  that  meeting  would 
be  to  exaggerate.  They  have  never  been  ex- 
plained. It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will  be. 
Of  course,  the  material  aspects  of  the  case 
were  robbed  of  the  veil  of  mystery  that  had 
shrouded  them,  but  the  manner  of  Professor 
Hopkins'  recall  to  life— for  such  it  was  and 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be — was  not  and  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

In  view  of  his  since  famous  experiments 
along  the  line  of  the  application  of  radium 
salts  toward  inducing  the  suspension  of  ani- 
mation, it  may  be  that  the  general  public  can 
find  some  solution  for  itself.  It  is  well  known 
that  not  only  Professor  Hopkins  but  Dr. 
Neuell  of  Berlin,  have  succeeded  in  exposing 
the   larvae   of  the  promethea  and   cecropia 
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moths  to  the  action  of  radium  and  destroying 
all  apparent  life  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  months,  only  to  have  the  life  return  af- 
ter the  influence  has  been  removed,  and  moth 
hatch  out  as  perfect  in  all  details  as  though 
the  chrysalis  had  never  been  tampered  with. 

Professor  Hopkins  himself  has  never  given 
out  any  statement  on  the  subject.  He  de- 
clines to  tell  what  was  the  nature  of  the  con- 
coction in  the  graduating  glass  which  he 
drank  to  prevent  his  colleagues  from  learning 
bis  secret.  He  declines  to  say  how  and  when 
he  first  felt  life  returning  to  him.  Was  it 
during  the  hideous  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  vault  on  Cemetery  Hill?  Was  it  while 
Professor  Fischer  was  carrying  him,  like  a 
meal  sack,  across  the  rough  roads  and  up  and 
down  hill?  Or  was  it  not  until  they  had  left 
him  in  the  observatory,  to  be  found  a  suicide? 
As  he  will  not  tell,  how  can  anybody  else? 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Professors  Bice, 
Snyder  and  Fischer  found  it  advisable  to  re- 
sign from  the  faculty  of  Graydon  College  at 
once,  their  places  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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term  being  filled  by  worthy  •abttitntes. 
Professor  Hopkins  and  his  wife,  as  the  guests 
of  Mme.  Curie,  went  abroad  during  the  sum- 
mer, accompanied  by  Professor  Gordon  ami 
his  beautiful  young  wife.  Detective  Sullivan 
was  at  the  dock  to  see  them  oft. 

It  is  not  stated  authoritatively,  but  rumour 
has  it,  that  the  money  lost  by  Ernesta  has 
long  since  been  made  up  to  her  husband  by 
Professor  Hopkins,  who  insisted  in  repaying 
it.  But  then,  he  could  well  afford  to,  as  his 
discoveries  have  brought  him,  and  are  still 
bringing  him,  much  more  every  year  than  a 
mere  |5,000. 
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